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HE emperor, before Brother Pan- 
si put his hand to the work, caus- 
ed him to approach very near him, so 
that the painter could study him at his 
ease, and, havjng made him remark some 
features of which he desired the brother 
to take particular notice, he charged me 
to draw his atterftion to them. Brother 
Pansi, after having considered at his 
ease the features of his majesty, himself 
placed the easel at seven or eight feet 
distant from him. I stationed myself 
by his side, and he began penciling out 
the first sketch. 

While he was marking it out, the em- 
peror put to me many questions on the 
names and difference of our churches; 
why we called them the Church of the 
East, the Church of the West, etc.; what 
we did in Europe before we came to 
China; whether all the Europeans who 
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were at Pekin were members of relig- 
ious fraternities; why scarcely any came 
there but the members; at what age they 
took their vows; whether it was since 
we became members that we cultivated 
the sciences and arts which we exercis- 
ed there? I endeavored to satisfy him 
on all these points. I told him that the 
names which our churches bore, of south, 
east, and west, were titles they received 
with reference to the palace itself, hav- 
ing been given them in consequence of 
their situation with respect to it; that 
our church, for example, being at the 
west of the palace, they named it the 
Church of the West, although in the city 
they often called it the North Church, 
because it is situated in the northern 
part of Pekin. I added, afterward, that 
in Europe, before we came here, we 
were members of the religious fraternity; 
that usually at sixteen or eighteen years 
of age they took these vows, and some- 
times even at a much more advanced 
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age; that the object of this state, which 
they call sz-on- tuo (it is thus that they 
designate those under religious vows), 
properly is to labor to improve ourselves 
and to improve others. To effect this, 
while in Europe, we taught the young 
grammar, eloquence, philosophy, and 
mathematics. “But,” I continued, “all 
these sciences, sire, as has been often 
said to your majesty, are nothing but 
our secondary object. Our first and 
principal object is to teach religion, to 
correct the vices, and to reform the mor- 
als. As to painting, clock-making, and 
the other arts of this kind, when any 
persons were acquainted with them be- 
fore they took the vows, they sometimes 
continued to exercise them as a mere 
amusement, but they do not acquire 
these things except when they think of 
coming to Pekin. As we know that 
your majesty has a taste for these differ- 
ent arts, those who design coming here 
cultivate them, and even begin learning 
them, if they have a peculiar talent for 
them.” 

“ Pan-ting-chang,” said the emperor, 
“has he acquired the art of painting 
since he tock the vows?” 

“Tt is only a short time,” I replied, 
‘‘that Pan-ting-chang has been a mem- 
ber of the order. He was a secular 
painter, and had already acquired a rep- 
utation in his profession. As he did 
not wish to marry, and was living in the 
world almost as one under vows, those 
who in Europe were interested for us, 
and whom we had informed that we 
wished one or two good painters, pro- 
posed to him to become a member of 
the order, that he might be able to la- 
bor with us in the service of your maj- 
esty, and he consented.” 

“Is it the case,” said the emperor, 
“that if he had not become a member, 
he could not have come here?” 

“He could have done so, sire; but, 
not being a brother of our order, we 
should have been able to interest our- 
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selves for him only to a certain extent: 
perhaps by aiding him in his voyage 
hither; perhaps in presenting him to 
your majesty; or, it may be, in having 
care of him while here.” 

“ But,” said his majesty, “if you know 
him to be an honest man, why should 
there be any difficulty in your interest- 
ing yourself for him?” 

“Sire,” I said, “in the reign of Cang- 
hi, we wished to have a painter here, 
and not having one of our order, we in- 
vited a layman skilled in his art, who 
really had the good fortune to please 
your august grandfather during the ma- 
ny years that he worked in his service. 
Finally, notwithstanding all the favors 
which his majesty heaped upon him, 
and notwithstanding all the efforts we 
made to retain him, he positively deter- 
mined to return to the bosom of his 
family. As we had known him to be an 
honest man and incapable of acting in 
any way which would disgrace the Eu- 
ropeans, and besides we ourselves had 
brought him here, we lodged him in our 
church. But if, unhappily, he had be- 
haved badly, as he was not a member of 
our order, and he had neither here nor 
in Europe any superior to whom he 
looked for the regulation of his morals 
and conduct, we would have had no 
power to reclaim him to the require- 
ments of reason or to keep him in the 
bounds of duty. This, then, is the rea- 
son why we do not again propose to 
your majesty any but those who are 
members of our order. 

“Tt was again for this cause that the 
Tsong-ton of Canton having sent here 
a layman to work at glass-making, your 
august grandfather, on account of these 
inconveniences, of which he was himself 
aware, did not propose to us to lodge 
him in our church, but allotted him his 
own private residence and an income 
sufficient to support it. But the glass- 
manufacturer, after having worked for 
some years in the service of his majesty, 
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acted like the painter, and returned to 
Europe.” 

The emperor had frequently spoken 
to encourage Brother Pansi, for fear he 
should be too timid in his presence, “in 
which case,” said he, “the fear of not 
succeeding will of itself prevent his suc- 
cess. Let him paint me,” he added, 
“with the same confidence with which 
he paints an ordinary person; let him 
adopt the position which is most conve- 
nient, and let him notify me, without any 
reserve, of anything which would prej- 
udice or contribute to the perfection of 
his work.” 

This attention which his majesty con- 
descended to exhibit with regard to ev- 
erything which could impede or obstruct 
Brother Pansi, induced him again to 
fear that, if he continued to talk, the 
brother might have his attention dis- 
tracted byit. “In chattering as we are 
now doing,” he said to me, familiarly, 
“I fear lest the painter may be troubled 
by it. Will he not get on better if I 
keep myself quiet?” I answered his 
majesty, “that, as long as he was speak- 
ing, his face had an air of kindness and 
serenity which was exceedingly becom- 
ing in a portrait, but which would not 
be so plainly marked if he were applying 
himself to any work. The application, 
besides, rendered the expression of the 
face less open, the features less mark- 
ed, and consequently more difficult to 
paint.” 

“Since this is so,” said the emperor, 
placing upon the table the manuscript 
which he held in his hand, “let us then 
talk;” and, actually, for nearly seven 
hours that Brother Pansi, in different 
sittings, was employed in painting his 
majesty, during the whole time he put 
to me a continual series of questions on 
all sorts of matters, telling me frequent- 
ly to be seated, as, in view of my feeble 
health and advanced age, he feared lest 
I should be incommoded by remaining 
so long standing; and he lowered him- 
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self to speak to me with all the kindness 
and familiarity which a father would use 
toward one of his children. 

Toward noon the emperor sent us to 
dine, and directed us to return at half- 
past twelve. We went to X7-siang- 
kong (the Place of Painting), where our 
dinner awaited us. Before half-past 
twelve, having returned to the side- 
chamber where Brother Pansi had 
painted in the morning, his majesty 
sent to Brother Pansi and myself each 
a large piece of silk similar to those 
which we had received on the occasion 
of the presentation of the telescope, and 
to each one also three pairs of purses, 
causing us to be told, at the same time, 
to return immediately to him, that Broth- 
er Pansi might continue his painting. 
As soon as we were in his presence, we 
commenced going through the ceremony 
of returning thanks, but, causing us im- 
mediately to rise, he said to us, with 
kindness, that he was entirely satisfied. 
The brother placed himself again at his 
easel and I at his side. The emperor 
resumed his conversation, interrupting 
it, from time to time, by causing the 
picture to be brought to him, that he 
might see in what state it was. 

The left eyebrow of the emperor is a 
little broken off by an interval of about 
the twelfth of an inch in breadth, the 
hair which should fill it growing on the 
border of the eyebrow, below the vacant 
space. As, however, the hair of the 
eyebrow conceals this deformity, it can 
scarcely be noticed; but the emperor, 
causing us to come near him, pointed 
out to us this separation, and told me to 
recommend to Brother Pansi to copy it 
exactly. I said to him, “If your majes- 
ty had not drawn our attention to it, we 
should not have perceived it.” 

“Well,” said the emperor, smiling, 
“notify him to paint this defect in such 
a way that one will not perceive it un- 
less he has been warned, but when his 
attention has been drawn to it, he will 
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see it. It is my portrait he is to paint; 
it is not right that he should flatter me. 
If I have defects, he ought to represent 
them, otherwise it will not be my like- 
ness. It is the same with the wrinkles 
on my face. It is necessary to give the 
painter notice of them, to make it more 
life-like.” 

I said that “really they were so little 
apparent that the painter would have 
difficulty in perceiving them.” 

“They do appear but little,” said the 
emperor. “They are not as evident as 
yours, though I am much older than 
you.” 

Immediately he made us come near 
him, and, having had a small mirror 
brought, he held it with one hand and 
with the other he pointed out each of 
the wrinkles. “What are those, if they 
are not wrinkles? He must represent 
all of them, and not make me appear 
younger thanI am. After having pass- 
ed sixty years, would it not be extraor- 
dinary if I should be without wrinkles?” 
He caused them several times afterward 
to bring him the portrait, and he was so 
well satisfied that he supposed it to be 
finished. When he was told that it was 
only the first sketch, and that, after some 
days, when the colors had dried, it would 
be necessary to have a second sitting— 
“Tf,” said he, “I have now found the 
portrait so well executed, what will it 
be when you have again worked on it?” 

Several days passed, during which 
Brother Pansi retouched his work at 
our residence. When we returned to 
the palace, we were conducted to the 
side of the apartment of the emperor. 
His majesty was not in his ordinary 
room, but in another palace where he 
took part in the customary spectacles at 
the time of the New Year. They car- 
ried to him the portrait, and told him it 
was considered finished for the present. 
He answered us, “that his first intention 
had been to have only a half-length por- 
trait, but that it was necessary to enlarge 
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it, by adding to it at the top, the bottom, 
and the two sides, with prepared paper, 
and he would himself settle the dimen- 
sions of the picture.” It is well for me 
to state that here pictures are not paint- 
ed on canvas, but on the paper of Co- 
rée, which is very strong and smoother 
than canvas. They prepare this paper 
in the same way that our painters pre- 
pare the canvas on which they wish to 
paint. In increasing the size of this pa- 
per intended for a picture, they are able 
to do so as much as they wish, without 
it appearing that anything had been add- 
ed to it. 

The 30th of January, the last day of 
the first month, was the day fixed for 
Brother Pansi to go on with the portrait 
of the emperor, and he added to it the 
bonnet and drapery. It was necessary 
first that Brother Pansi should begin 
the portrait of another young man, and 
that the picture should be of the size of 
the former. They immediately conduct- 
ed us to the neighborhood of the apart- 
ment of the emperor, who was not then 
in his ordinary room, but in 7hay-kong. 
A young man of twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age then presented himself, 
and the artist immediately sketched the 
portrait. The page himself carried it to 
the emperor, who was entirely satisfied, 
and he, as well as the eunuchs, said that 
nothing was wanting to the portrait but 
the power of speech. It was, however, 
nothing but the first sketch. 

It was at the Zhay- ong, where the 
emperor passes three days in solitude,* 
that he caused us to be brought to him, 
that Brother Pansi might continue the 
portrait of his majesty. At eight o’clock 
in the morning, we returned to A7-stang- 
kong (the Place of Painting), during a se- 
vere snow-storm which did not cease 
until evening. They told us that the 





* This is an annual fast with the Chinese, a period 
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emperor was occupied with some unex- 
pected business, and in consequence 
could not admit us before noon. But 
at eleven o’clock they came to seek us, 
from his majesty. It was necessary for 
us to go at once, notwithstanding the 
snow which fell in large flakes. We 
traversed the courts, the terraces, and 
the galleries, conducted by the eunuchs, 
who, whenever we.passed any opening, 
from which we could look into the apart- 
ment where it was possible any princess 
or other person of the sex might be, 
made a signal, as much to give notice to 
the eunuchs who were on duty as senti- 
nels to shut the open doors or windows 
through which one might be able to look, 
as to learn whether any princess might 
not be on her way to visit another prin- 
cess, or for some other reason. For, 
although in the interior of the palace it- 
self, neither the princesses nor any oth- 
er females can go from one apartment 
to the other, however near they may be, 
but in closed carriages, carried by the 
eunuchs, and differing according to the 
different degrees of dignity Uf the ladies 
whom they bear. Nevertheless, no per- 
son whatever except the eunuchs, even 
though he might be a son or a brother 
of the emperor, is allowed to meet them 
on their way. The eunuchs having giv- 
en the signal, he turns back immediate- 
ly, or, if circumstances prevent his turn- 
ing back, it is necessary to turn to him 
the hinder part of the carriage when he 
passes. 

Brother Pansi was much surprised at 
all these ceremonies, so foreign to the 
customs of Europe. But what embar- 
rassed him most was the melting snow, 
which rendered the pavement so slip- 
pery, that, being little accustomed to all 
the attire of Chinese dresses which the 
season obliged him to wear, he was near 
falling every moment. 

After a walk of a quarter of an hour, 
entirely within the interior of the palace, 
we arrived at a court which is immedi- 
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ately in front of the ZThay-kong. This 
court is shut in by three grand main 
buildings, that inclose it on three sides. 
The fourth side fronts the north and 
separates it from the Zhay-kong. It is 
surrounded by an open gallery or ter- 
race of eight or nine feet in height, or- 
namented in its entire length, at regular 
distances, with bronze vases, and stat- 
ues, and different designs in stone. 
Above this terrace is situated the 7hay- 
kong, or Palace of Retirement, the taste 
of which is precisely the same as that of 
the apartment of the emperor which I 
have already described. The divisions 
of the chambers there are also almost 
the same; nevertheless, the structure of 
the roofs, the ornaments of the ceilings, 
and all the other accompaniments, are 
of a taste so varied, so noble, and so 
magnificent, that each time we have 
seen them it has always been with new 
admiration. 

Since it was still the festival of the 
New Year, the ceremonial did not per- 
mit that during these three days of re- 
tirement the emperor should wear his 
robes of state. It was necessary for 
him to wear the dress of partial mourn- 
ing—that is to say, the ordinary habit of 
only one color, such as he used every 
day which was not one of ceremony—and 
a robe above it of black. 

As soon as we had entered his majes- 
ty’s apartment, Brother Pansi went on 
with his picture. Toward two o’clock, 
when they were ready to serve his sup- 
per, he sent us to rest, and ordered the 
eunuchs to provide a collation for us in 
an adjoining chamber. During his sup- 
per he sent us tea and milk from his 
own table. At a quarter past two we 
were recalled. 

I have already stated that the taste of 
the Chinese, and particularly that of the 
emperor, led them to desire in their 
pictures only so much shade as was ab- 
solutely necessary. His majesty wish- 
ed also that the hairs of his beard and 
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of his eyebrows should be separately so 
distinctly marked that when near the 
portrait one could distinguish them. I 
recalled to mind, on this occasion, that 
one day the Brother Attiret, whose em- 
inent talent for painting is well known, 
during the first years of his residence 
here had painted a flower, upon which 
Brother Castiglioni, who had been here 
for some years, having by chance cast 
his eye, he said to Brother Attiret, 
“There are one or two leaves too many 
in the contour of that flower.” “But,” 
said Attiret, “as to the number of leaves 
which form the whole flower, who would 
think it necessary to count them?” “A 
good painter in Europe,” replied Cas- 
tiglioni, “would pronounce your flower 
to be perfect, but here there is not an 
apprentice painter, who, at the first 
glance, will not tell you at once that 
your flower has not, in its contour, the 
number of leaves which it should have.” 
And Brother Attiret immediately con- 
vinced himself, by showing the flower 
to Chinese painters. I had seen the 
same thing done with reference to the 
number of scales which ought to be in 
each row on the body of a fish. Al- 
though the emperor did not enter into 
this kind of minutia, he nevertheless 
wished, following the taste of his coun- 
try, that his beard and eyebrows should 
be painted in such a way that at least a 
large number of hairs could be distin- 
guished, the one from the other, by a 
stroke of the brush made for each. But 
as this labor consumed considerable 
time, I said to him that Brother Pansi 
could do this at his leisure in private, 
and that it would not be necessary for 
him to be in the presence of his maj- 
esty. 

Some days afterward, all the court re- 
moved to the House of Pleasure— Yuen- 
ming-guen. 1 accompanied Brother 


Pansi thither to act as interpreter. I 
had received orders to go thither as 
soon as the cold should be a little mod- 
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erated, to instruct the four eunuchs in 
the manner of using the air- pump, and 
to explain to the emperor the different 
experiments. The scene was, therefore, 
transferred to the House of Pleasure. 

During the whole course of the year, 
the emperor only resides about three 
months at Pekin. He ordinarily returns 
there some time before the winter sol- 
stice, which always occurs in the elev- 
enth month of the Chinese year; and be- 
fore the 15th of the first month of the 
following year, the emperor, with all his 
suite, goes to reside at the House of 
Pleasure, which is situated two leagues 
north-west from Pekin. During these 
three months of the year that he passes 
at Pekin, he is occupied with a multi- 
tude of ceremonies which require his 
presence. All the rest of the year, ex- 
cept the time when he is engaged in the 
chase in Tartary, is passed at Vuen- 
ming-guen, whence he repairs to Pe- 
kin as often as any ceremony obliges 
him. The ceremony finished, he re- 
turns at once. This is the House of 
Pleasure to which they have now added 
the embellishments which are found in 
the ancient palace and in a great num- 
ber of other palaces, each one more mag- 
nificent than the other, which his maj- 
esty has caused to be built, and the pre- 
cincts of which he has enlarged so that 
to-day the circumference is not less than 
two leagues. 

We can say of this House of Pleasure 
that it is a town, or rather a collection 
of towns, within which it is situated, 
and which contains more than a million 
of souls. It has different names. The 
part of this town in which our French 
fraternity has a small residence wherein 
to lodge those of us who are occupied 
in working in the palace of his majesty, 
they name Hai-tien. The House of 
Pleasure of the emperor they call “the 
garden of perfect brightness.” The 
House of Pleasure of the emperor’s 
mother, very near that of his majesty, 
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is “the garden where reigns a pleasant 
spring.” One other House of Pleasure, 
a short distance from it, is called “the 
mountain of the extensive view.” An- 
other at some distance from it is named 
“the garden of brilliant trancuillity.” 
In the midst of the palace of tue e...per- 
or is a mountain called “the mountain 
of the precious fountain.” This fount- 
ain, indeed, furnished water for all the 
palaces which I have mentioned, and 
the water afterward formed a canal that 
extended as far as Pekin. But since 
the reigning emperor has covered this 
mountain with magnificent edifices, this 
spring, although still abundant, does not 
furnish half the water which it formerly 
did.* 

In this House of Pleasure, at the en- 
trance of the gardens, is situated the 
Fou-y-koan, which is the place where 
the Chinese and European painters, the 
European clock - makers, those who are 
employed in making different kinds of 


machinery, and the workmen in pre- 
cious stones and ivory are engaged in 


their business. Beyond this inner lab- 
oratory, where the emperor comes from 
time to time to see the works which are 
going on, there are around the palace a 
great number of workshops of all kinds, 
for many artisans are continually occu- 
pied in every variety of labor to orna- 
ment the palace of his majesty. 

The 8th of February, being the 17th 
of the first month, was the day on which 
the different workmen who were there 
employed returned to the You-y-koan. 
Brother Pansi went thither, and, by or- 
der of the emperor, he was conducted 
to one of the palaces, that he might re- 
touch there the portrait of the second 
young man which he had painted. Fa- 
ther Vantavon acted as his interpreter, 
while awaiting my arrival (which was 
not long delayed ), by an express order 





*In another letter one of the other missionaries re- 
fers to this House of Pleasure, and calls it “* the Ver- 
sailles of China.”—Trans, 
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of his majesty. I did not, however, re- 
main there long, as it was necessary to 
return to Pekin. 

Toward the beginning of the second 
month, the emperor was obliged to go 
and offer a great sacrifice in the Temple 
of Heaven. As soon as the ceremony 
was finished, he returned to the House 
of Pleasure, and I also went in his suite. 

The four eunuchs whom the emperor 
had appointed to learn the use of the 
air-pump had now become somewhat 
acquainted with the manner of its work- 
ing. The three missionaries whose 
department was clock-making — Father 
Archange ( Barefoot Carmelite, Mission- 
ary of the Sacred Congregation), and 
Fathers Vantavon and Mericourt (the 
Jesuits)—had exhibited all the different 
pieces of the machine. The eunuchs 
who attended me, with some others 
whom they had brought to aid them, 
told me that the emperor, being very 
anxious to see the different experiments, 
would come on the roth of March to 
Fou-y-koan (the Place of Workshops). 
I repaired there early in the morning, 
and made the eunuchs go through the 
different experiments on the compres- 
sion, the expansion, and other proper- 
ties of air. His majesty came there 
after midday, and asked me the expla- 
nation of each. He wished to know the 
interior working of the instrument. I 
endeavored to explain it to him by means 
of the drawings which I had caused to 
be executed, to represent those parts 
which one could not see when the ma- 
chine was not taken to pieces. He di- 
rected me to prepare the experiments 
for the next day, and to observe the 
same order I had used in the descrip- 
tion I had given him. As soon as the 
emperor had returned to his apartment, 
he sent an order to the eunuchs to bring 
the air- pump and to repeat all the ex- 
periments which had been made before 
him at the workshops. 

The next day, March 11th, when I 
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arrived at the workshops, the eunuchs 
informed me of everything which had 
taken place the day before in the em- 
peror’s apartment, and told me of many 
questions which his majesty had asked 
on the subject, to which they had not 
been able to give any answers. As his 
majesty had given orders to prepare 
some new experiments, I thought it 
proper, for good reasons, to make them 
take the machine to pieces; after which, 
having again put it together and tried it, 
I saw that it was in good condition. 
When therefore his majesty came, after 
midday, I explained to him the different 
valves, pistons, cocks, etc. 

The emperor then caused them again 
to carry the instrument to his apartment, 
and afterward to one of the European 
palaces, to keep it there with a quantity 
of European curiosities which they had 
collected. The next day, his majesty, 
to show his satisfaction with the air- 
pump, which was the first he had seen, 
gave again three large pieces of silk ; for 
Father Mericourt and Brother Pansi, in 
whose names it had been presented, 
one to each of them, and the third for 
myself. 

I perceive, monsieur, that I have said 
nothing again about the meals of the 
emperor, as I promised to do. His 
majesty always eats alone, and no one 
assists at his repast but the eunuchs who 
wait on him. The hour of his dinneris 
regularly fixed at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and that of his supper at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Besides these 
two meals he takes nothing during the 
day, except some drink to which he is 
accustomed, and toward night some light 
refreshment. He has never used wine 
or any other liquor that could intoxicate. 
But, for some years past, by advice of 
his physicians, he uses a kind of very 
old wine, or rather beer, as are all the 
Chinese wines, of which he takes a glass 
hot in the middle of the day, and anoth- 
er toward evening. His ordinary drink, 
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during his meals, is tea, either simply 
steeped in water, or well mixed with 
milk, or composed of different kinds of 
tea pounded together, worked and pre- 
pared in different fashions. These drinks 
of prepared tea are generally very agree- 
able to the taste, and many of them very 
nourishing, without loading the stomach. 

Notwithstanding the quantity and the 
magnificence of the dishes which are 
served to his majesty, he never spends 
more than a quarter of an hour at each 
meal. I should have found difficulty 
in believing this, if I had not myself 
very often had proof of it, when I was 
in the antechamber of the apartment 
where he was taking his meal, or in 
other passages where I have been taken 
to see all that was served to him carried 
in or brought out. The dishes which 
should be eaten hot are in vessels of 
gold or silver, of such construction that 
they will serve at the same time for 
plates or for chafing-dishes. These ves- 
sels have almost the form of our large 
silver dishes, arranged with two mova- 
ble rings, taking the place of what we 
call the ears of the dish. The bottom 
of these dishes is double, and about the 
base of the higher one is soldered a pipe 
of two inches in diameter and raised 
about an inch above the edge of the 
dish. It is by this pipe that they intro- 
duce between the two bottoms lighted 
charcoal, for which the pipe serves as 
an air-hole. The whole has a cover of 
proper size, around which passes the 
pipe, and the dishes are thus kept hot 
for a long time; so that when his maj- 
esty is walking in the palace or in the 
gardens, he takes his meal in the place 
where it finds him when the hour for it 
hascome. All the different dishes which 
should be served to him are carried by 
the eunuchs in large varnished boxes, 
some of which are of several stories. 
By this means they have nothing to fear 
from the wind or the rain, or any other 
injuries from the weather. 
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The great officers of the palace are 
not employed more than a quarter of 
an hour at each meal. The dishes which 
they serve at table are already cut up 
into small pieces. It is not the custom 
there to serve many courses or any des- 
sert. The fruits, pastry, and other dishes 
of dessert they eat either in the evening 
before they go to sleep or at some time 
during the day, by way of refreshment. 
They never use wines at meals which 
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are taken at the palace. Those who find 
it necessary take it in the evening, after 
they have left the palace and there is no 
probability that they will have to appear 
again that day before the emperor. 


Nore.—It may interest our readers to learn, what 
we find in a letter from one of the other Jesuits at 
Pekin, that Father Benoit died there, October 23d, 
1774, less than a year after he had written this letter. 
He was born at Autun, France, October 8th, 1715.— 
TRANS. 
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FEW weeks ago, while on a visit 

to Santa Barbara, it was my good 
fortune to meet one of the owners of 
Santa Rosa Island, Mr. H. H. More, 
who cordially invited me to make a voy- 
age with him to that romantic retreat, 
of which so little is known even on this 
coast. There, he promised, I should 
find rest for the wearied spirit, and if 
disposed to indulge in archzological re- 
searches, ample material for the gratifi- 
cation of my proclivities in that direc- 
tion. The visions conjured up by my 
excellent friend were too attractive to 
be resisted. Without a word of objec- 
tion, I shouldered my knapsack and 
embarked with him on board the good 
schooner Star of Freedom, then lying 
at the Santa Barbara wharf. An extra 
supply of provisions having been secur- 
ed by Captain Chase, that thoughtful 
mariner shook loose his sails, hoisted 
them up by the aid of his chief mate and 
cook, afd in a few minutes was steering 
through the kelp that lies in vast fields 
over the bright blue waters of the bay. 
The delicious atmosphere of the south 
never seemed more balmy. A gentle 
breeze wafted us out into the channel. 
A few miles from the wharf the whole 
magnificent panorama of Santa Barbara, 
with its background of mountain ranges, 


loomed up to the north—as fair a scene 
as human eye could rest upon. The 
green pepper-tree hedges and groves of 
almonds and olives; the dome of the 
city hall ; the spires of the churches, and 
the vine -embowered villas of the town 
with their peaked gables and brilliant 
colors, gave evidence of the spirit of 
improvement; while on the warm slope 
of the mesa the old Spanish mission 
slumbered peacefully in the haze—a 
soothing note from its ancient bells, 
wafted across the water, furnishing the 
only sign of its waning life. Still farther 
back lay that formidable and picturesque 
barrier of mountains forming the outer 
Coast Range, the crossing of which by 
Fremont at Santa Inez has been com- 
pared to the crossing of .e Alps by 
Bonaparte. Yet delicate ladies and chil- 
dren now cross it in commodious stages! 

Captain Chase promised us that we 
would reach Santa Rosa in four hours— 
if the breeze held out. He had crossed 
the channel in three and a half. The 
Star of Freedom was capable of doing 
it in three and a quarter; but she was a 
little peculiar, and required plenty of 
wind to develop her best sailing quali- 
ties. Despite his constant efforts to 
draw a few squalls out of the elements 
by whistling and flourishing his hat, and 
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various other fetich performances, the 
breeze deserted us long before we reach- 
ed the northern point of Santa Cruz; 
and we had the pleasure of partaking of 
his good cheer and sleeping that night 
on board his wayward little craft, lulled 
by the song of the gulls and the drowsy 
swell of the sea. It was not until the 
next day at noon that we were enabled 
to make a landing at the wharf in More’s 
harbor. 

According to Doctor Alexander S. 
Taylor, Don Juan Cabrillo, the Spanish 
pilot, who made a voyage of discovery 
as far north as Cape Mendocino, in 
1542, was the first European to visit the 
islands of the California coast. The 
Santa Barbara group is referred to in 
the narrative of his explorations, a trans- 
lation of which was made by Doctor Tay- 
lor a few years since, and published in 
pamphlet form. The island of Santa 
Rosa is the largest in the group, and 


lies about forty miles south-west of Santa 


Barbara. It consists mainly of rolling 
hills, wzesa or table lands, and small 
valleys running up to the central ridges. 
The greatest elevation is 1,300 feet. 
Numerous springs, having their source 
in the principal ridge, furnish a sufficient 
supply of water at convenient intervals 
either for stock or agricultural purposes. 
A large proportion of the soil is adobe, 
packed hard by the rains of by-gone 
centuries ; giving, in the absence of tim- 
ber, rather.a bleak appearance to the 
island. All it requires, however, is culti- 
vation to make it productive. The val- 
leys consist of alluvium and sedimentary 
deposits washed down from the adjacent 
hills, intermixed with shells and dééris 
originally deposited by the ocean, form- 
ing a succession of strata extending toa 
depth of fifteen or twenty feet. The 
natural fertility of this soil is remarkable. 
Each valley is filled with an almost im- 
penetrable growth of alfileria, wild oats, 
bur-clover, native grasses, weeds, and 
various nutritious herbs, suitable for 
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pasturage. The hills are gently round- 
ed, with spacious mesas on the tops, 
destitute of trees, and extending in 
broad easy slopes and with a slight de- 
clivity toward the ocean. No part of 
the island is unavailable for grazing 
purposes with the exception of a few 
narrow belts of sand-drifts near the 
beach. The aggregate of these drifts 
is probably 500 acres. The highest 
points can be reached on horseback, and 
it would require but a small amount of 
grading to make them accessible by 
wheeled vehicles. Roads for wagons 
and carriages now traverse the most 
important divisions of the island. Es- 
timates made of the arable land show 
that not less than 30,000 acres may be 
regarded as susceptible of cultivation. 
The soil is adapted to the growth of 
wheat, barley, oats, and other cereals. 
It is easily worked, after the first rains, 
and so far as tests have been made has 
proved prolific. Being a virgin soil, it 
may be relied upon for heavy crops dur- 
ing the next twenty years. With proper 
rotation of crops, it would probably be 
inexhaustible. Barley has already been 
successfully cultivated, with a yield of 
sixty or seventy bushels to the acre. In 
the sheltered valleys most of the fruits 
known to temperate climes would flour- 
ish. Apples, peaches, pears, plums, 
apricots, cherries, quinces, etc., would 
seem to be well adapted to this region. 
There are many sheltered nooks and 
valleys where figs, olives, almonds, and 
walnuts would probably attain perfec- 
tion. Grape-vines might also yield good 
crops where they are not too much ex- 
posed to the cool sea-breezes, which 
generally prevail during the summer 
months. 

Divided up into farms of 200 or 300 
acres each, it occurred to me that Santa 
Rosa presents an excellent field for a 
grand colonization enterprise. There is 
no place in California where a more 
equable and healthful climate is com- 
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bined with so large an area of available 
land, subject to individual control. 

The property is owned exclusively by 
two brothers, Messrs. A. P. and H. H. 
More, and is held by Spanish grant and 
patent from the United States. 

Its special advantages for sheep-rais- 
ing and the production of wool, for 
which purposes it is now used, may be 
briefly summed up: 

The vast extent of the range, com- 
prising 63,000 acres, and affording an 
unusual diversity of soils and grasses, 
adapted to the seasons and the various 
conditions and gradés of sheep. 

Absolute isolation from all sources of 
annoyance and loss; exemption from 
the encroachments of undesirable neigh- 
bors, and from intermixture with migra- 
tory bands of sheep and contact with 
extraneous epidemics or sources of dis- 
ease. Also, gain in economy of manage- 
ment. Less fencing is required than on 
the main; the sheep can range at will 


and feed night and day, without care or 
the expense of supervision. 

There are no wolves, coyotes, snakes, 
toads, centipedes, tarantulas, or other 
wild animals or reptiles to harass the 


sheep or destroy the lambs. The small 
red fox is the only carnivorous animal 
to be seen on the island, and there are 
no squirrels or gophers to injure the 
crops. Losses from extraneous sources 
can scarcely occur. 

It is a well- known fact that sheep do 
better, and consequently produce more 
wool, when they are unmolested by 
roaming bands of cattle or droves of 
Sheep from adjacent ranches. Driving 
to and from the corrals injures the wool, 
and to a greater or less extent promotes 
lung diseases by increasing the amount 
of dust breathed. When free to find 
their own feed, they range at will and 
find such grasses and herbage as may 
be most nutritious at different seasons 
of the year; always selecting the high- 
est points first, where the grasses are 
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driest, and gradually working their way 
down the cafions into the valleys. 

From these causes their fecundity is 
greatly increased, and the mutton and 
wool are of a superior quality. 

The wool being less subject to dust 
and burs than on the main, brings a 
good price. The sheep are very little 
troubled with disease ; improvements in 
the breed can be effected without dan- 
ger of intermixture with lower grades, 
and thus a constant advance is obtained 
in breeding up to the highest points. 
The stock of sheep now on the island 
could be gradually supplanted by Cots- 
wold and merino, and the number prob- 
ably increased to 100,000. Every con- 
venience exists for gathering up the 
stock, shearing, steeping, and shipping. 
Large and commodious store - houses, 
barns, and boarding-houses for the em- 
ployés are situated near the place of 
shipment. A wharf, constructed at a 
cost of $15,000, extends well out into 
the harbor, where vessels of large capa- 
city can receive and deliver freight. 
The products of the island, whether 
wool, sheep, or grain, can be shipped 
direct to San Francisco, Santa Barbara, 
or any part of the world. The usual 
time to San Francisco is thirty-six 
hours, though a steamer of fair speed 
can make the trip in less than thirty 
hours. This is a great convenience in 
the transportation of sheep for mutton, 
which can be put in market direct from 
the pastures in the best possible condi- 
tion. Freight on wool costs less than 
from some of the interior ranches on the 
main to the sea-board—an important 
item in the account of profit. 

The climate is genial; very little dif- 
ference is perceptible in the tempera- 
ture, winter orsummer. The air is cool, 
though never cold. The north-west 
winds sweeping down from the Aleu- 
tian Islands in summer are rather brac- 
ing, but the thermometer seldom ranges 
below 60° or above 70°. Frost is un- 
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known. Experience shows that nearly 
all kinds of stock thrive best in a cool, 
bracing climate, where they enjoy ex- 
emption from venomous insects and 
reptiles. 

Though the general appearance of the 
island, looking from the ocean, is unat- 
tractive, many parts of it are conspicu- 
ous for their picturesque beauty. The 
views from the highest points in the in- 
terior are on a scale of grandeur rarely 
equaled by the best Pacific Coast scen- 
ery. Broad stretches of mesa, inter- 
sected by deep cafions and gorges, roll 
away down to the rock-bound shores, 
beyond which lie in full view the adja- 
cent islands of Santa Cruz, San Miguel, 
and Santa Barbara; while to the west 
stretches the grand old Pacific, the mon- 
arch of all the oceans. Steam and sail- 
ing vessels are almost constantly pass- 
ing up and down the channel, giving 
animation to the scene and some assur- 
ance to the traveler that he is not alto- 
gether beyond the pale of civilization. 

In answer to my inquiries as to the 
yield of wool and productive capacity of 
the island, I gleaned from the superin- 
tendent that there are now on Santa 
Rosa 60,000 head of sheep, of the ordi- 
nary California breeds. The actual sales 
of wool and sheep will probably amount 
this year to $100,000. Expenses are 
about $10,000 per annum, not including 
cost of transportation. Yield of wool, 
about 300,000 pounds. The net result 
of sales for the entire year, after pay- 
ing interest on cash outlay, taxes, and 
expenses of every kind, is say $80,000. 
This pays very handsome dividends to 
the owners, but it is far below the capa- 
city of the grant. By the introduction 
of improved breeds of sheep and the 
cultivation of the arable lands, it would 
not be difficult, with an expenditure of 
$100,000 in working apital, to increase 
the dividends three or four fold. 

In my rambles about the island, I 
was impressed with its capabilities for 
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many novel and interesting experiments 
in addition to the homely though profit- 
able pursuit of sheep-raising. The im- 
mense extent of the range and its insu- 
lar position, surrounded as it is by the 
deep blue waters of the Pacific, give it 
rare and exceptional advantages for a 
variety of enterprises that could not be 
attempted with any assurance of success 
on the main-land. A suggestion casu- 
ally thrown out by Mr. More was espe- 
cially fascinating to my imagination. I 
absolve him from the responsibility of 
anything more than a jocular hint; but 
I could not help picturing to my mind 
what a magnificent park this would make 
as a preserve for the wild game of the 
continent! Here is something in which 
tourists from the Atlantic States and 
foreign countries could not fail to take 
a peculiar interest. It would be easy 
to divide the elevated portions of the 
island into sections of 10,000 or 15,000 


acres, and to stock such subdivisions 
with buffalo, elk, deer, antelope, and 
other graminivorous animals common to 
the remote and thinly settled parts of 


our continent. These animals would 
find congenial ranges in the hills and 
cafions of the island. Isolated from the 
intrusion of man, they would, in a short 
time, largely increase in numbers. Chi- 
nese cattle and Mongolian sheep, Jap- 
anese pheasants, the Australian kanga- 
roo, the English lop-eared rabbit, the 
llama of Chile and Peru, and various 
other rare and curious animals from 
foreign countries, might also be intro- 
duced; so that in the course of a few 
years an area of 15,000 or 20,000 acres 
would be stocked with an abundance of 
game. Such an enterprise as this would 
be impracticable on the main - land. 
Santa Rosa is probably the most favor- 
ed spot on the Pacific Coast for the 
experiment. Once carried into effect, 
there is no reason to doubt that it would 
not only pay in the shipment of game to 
San Francisco, but would render Santa 
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Rosa a place of popular resort for trav- 
elers from all parts of the world. When 
the English, Russian, or German tour- 
ist can, in thirty hours, be landed on a 
beautiful island, where he can chase the 
buffalo, the elk, and the deer, and al- 
ways be sure of some trophy of his skill, 
few would pass over this coast without 
spending a day or two at Santa Rosa. 
For this class of visitors and for inva- 
lids, and all seeking health and recrea- 
tion, suitable accommodations could be 
provided. People who imagine they 
possess a monopoly of common sense, 
will doubtless regard all this as vision- 
ary and impracticable. But why should 
it be? The climate is suitable in all re- 
spects, the grazing is abundant, and the 
range isample. Where cattle and sheep 
have enjoyed perfect health and multi- 
plied beyond precedent, it is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that other animals, 
whose subsistence is derived from sim- 


ilar sources elsewhere, will here find an 
equally congenial home. It is too com- 
mon an error in California to disparage 
all novel conceptions, and throw dis- 


credit upon new enterprises. This is 
unworthy the progressive spirit of the 
age. Of all countries in the world, Cal- 
ifornia offers the best field for the intro- 
duction of novelties in agriculture, stock- 
raising, and kindred subjects. Where 
is the limit, and who knows so much 
that he can not know more, save the 
bigot or the charlatan? Woodward was 
not discouraged by predictions of failure 
when he established his zoological gar- 
dens. The island of Santa Rosa could 
be made a grand zodlogical range, where 
the rarest and most interesting of our 
wild ruminating animals—now rapidly 
passing away — might be preserved in 
their natural state. It is not far-fetched 
to anticipate that it would ultimately be- 
come the grand zodlogical garden of the 
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world. Carnivorous animals would, of 
course, have to be excluded, or, if intro- 
duced, placed under certain limits or 
restraints. This, however, does not 
form a part of the grand design. The 
idea is to gather together from every 
available source curious and interesting 
animals of different species, whose hab- 
its of life are not antagonistic, and so 
regulate their range, intercourse, and 
numbers as to derive the largest annual 
supply, without diminution of the capi- 
tal stock. Nor is it intended that the 
execution of this project should cur- 
tail or interfere with the present bus- 
iness of sheep-raising. The introduc- 
tion of better breeds of sheep within the 
reserved limits would increase the quan- 
tity and improve the quality of the wool. 
There would be a gradual increase of 
the revenue from this source; and it will 
be time enough to determine the ulti- 
mate policy of increasing or diminishing 
the stock of wild animals, after a few 
years’ experience in the practical work- 
ing of the scheme. 

An additional interest attaches to the 
island from the vast quantity of seals 
and otters, and the prolific fisheries 
abounding along its shores. These, 
also, might be made a source of in- 
come, while furnishing a rare field for 
the sportsman and the fisherman. 

I regret that neither time nor space 
will permit me to enlarge upon the va- 
ried resources of this interesting do- 
main. My visit was necessarily brief. 
I enjoyed it exceedingly, and all I can 
add is, that should any of the readers of 
the OVERLAND wish to see for them- 
selves what I have so hurriedly attempt- 
ed to describe, they will, doubtless, find 
no difficulty in making the trip from 
Santa Barbara. If nothing else should 
be gained, a renewed stock of health 
and vigor will certainly be the result. 
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HE comfort of studying history is 

to find that the judgments of one 
age are reversed by those of another; 
that the man entirely sincere and upright, 
however he may be abused, is ultimately 
apprehended and esteemed at his true 
worth. A remarkable example of this 
was Benedict Spinoza, during the great- 
er part of his life, and long after his 
death, misunderstood and traduced as 
severely as any character of the seven- 
teenth century. Having the audacity to 
think differently from the great mass of 
his fellows, he paid for his audacity by 
becoming the object of monstrous cal- 
umny and bitter detestation. 

Even his personal appearance was vil- 
ified. Those who had as well as those 
who had never seen him, represented 
him as a man of deformed features and 
distorted expression. Pretended like- 
nesses portrayed him as a ghastly, blear- 
eyed, monstrous-nosed, coarse-mouthed, 
hideous creature; and cheap pictures—a 
favorite device of the seventeenth centu- 
ry—showed him writhing in the bottom- 
less pit, with Satan and his attendant 
imps grinning delightedly as they thrust 
red-hot pitchforks into him, and literally 
hauled him over the blazing coals. Spi- 
noza was not Harmodius in beauty; but 
he had an amiable and very intellectual 
face, which steadily won upon the seer. 
He was of medium height, his head very 
long, extremely broad between the brows 
and receding toward the chin. His eyes 
were dark and brilliant, his hair black 
and thick, his eyebrows shaggy, his nose 
prominent, with facial furrows traced by 
profound thought and physical suffering. 
His manners were quiet, his ways gentle 
to a feminine degree, and his entire nat- 
ure suffused with benignity and tender- 


ness. So much for truth in the front of 
defamation. A simpler, purer, sweeter, 
finer soul never descended upon this plan- 
et; and when we think how he was perse- 
cuted and reviled, we can not help feel- 
ing thankful for the advance and expan- 
sion of two hundred years. Very justly 
did Novalis call him “God-intoxicated ;” 
and yet he was constantly denounced 
for an atheist, as a man is apt to be by 
others, when he dissents from them in 
his conception of the Deity. No human 
being ever lived more conscientiously, 
or labored more zealously for the truth, 
as it was revealed to him, than the gift- 
ed philosopher, born in Amsterdam in 
1632, and who died at the Hague in 1677. 

Of Hebrew descent, he Latinized his 
baptismal name Baruch into Benedictus, 
and very early evinced a passionate fond- 
ness for study. His father had fled from 
persecution in Portugal, and being a 
prosperous merchant, would have train- 
ed the boy to the same calling but for 
his delicate health and unmistakable 
aversion to commercial pursuits. He 
was accordingly educated to be a rabbi, 
and his thorough devotion to the Jewish 
theology, with the extra> Jinary ability 
he displayed, excited the enthusiasm of 
his masters. In his first teens he not 
only penetrated the mysteries of the 
Talmud and Cabala, but went beyond 
them, and was suspected, not unjustly, 
of heresy. Some of his fellow-pupils 
having reported that he rejected the law 
of Moses and the doctrine of immortal- 
ity of the soul, he was threatened with 
excommunication, which he then avoid- 
ed by withdrawal from the synagogue. 
The Jews, not willing to lose so prom- 
ising a student, sought to retain him by 
offering him an annual sum for his neg- 
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ative adhesion to their faith. All they 
asked was that he should reserve his 
opinions, and occasionally attend their 
worship. Formerly they had threatened 
him, and they now found their bribes as 
vain as their threats. His sole answer 
was: “I want truth, not money; where 
truth is, there shall I go, careless of 
consequences.” 

A few weeks later, an attempt was 
made to assassinate him, while he was 
going to his lodgings at night. He struck 
aside the blow aimed at his breast, and 
exhibited such coolness that the would- 
be murderer fled. The synagogue sum- 
moned him again and again to trial, and 
as he refused to appear, he was formal- 
ly excommunicated in his twenty - third 
year, with terrible oaths, and in the pres- 
ence of a numerous assembly. 

Spinoza paid no attention to all this; 
and it was evident he cared no more for 
the awful anathemas of the illustrious 
doctors than for a puff of wind. His 
associations became Christian; he ad- 
dressed himself more earnestly than 
ever to his studies. He had already 
conquered the difficulties of Portuguese, 
Spanish, German, Flemish, Italian, and 
Latin ; the last language introducing him 
to the ancient authors and to the works 
of Descartes. 

Professor Van den Ende was his in- 
structor, and while in his house, he fell 
in love with the professor’s daughter, 
Clara, who, unable to sympathize with so 
lofty a mind as his, and moreover pre- 
ferring florins to philosophy, declined 
his suit in order to accept a well-to-do 
merchant of Hamburg. In obedience 
to the Talmud, he had learned a me- 
chanical industry —the art of polishing 
glass for optical instruments—and by 
this he earned a meagre subsistence 
during his entire life; giving his leisure 
hours to intellectual research and the 
preparation of his famous works. 

The authorities of Amsterdam, influ- 
enced by the angry rabbis, expelled him 
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from the city, and, after residing in sev- 
eral towns of Holland, he settled perma- 
nently at the Hague. Nothing so dear 
to him as his unfettered thought; he 
pursued it ceaselessly and religiously, 
without fear or favor. A genuine mar- 
tyr to his convictions, he had renounced 
his parents, the friends of his youth, his 
inherited faith, all hope of domestic hap- 
piness, to dwell with what he conceived 
to be the truth. Poverty, denunciation, 
and loneliness were his lot; but he bore 
these cheerfully; his mind intent only 
on philosophy, which was to him father, 
mother, friend, wife, children, past, pres- 
ent, and future. So far from coveting, 
he despised money. All he wanted was 
the plainest food and the simplest pallet ; 
communication with books and his own 
mind furnished all the rest. 

An illustrious instance was he of self- 
abnegation. He peremptorily refused to 
be made the heir of a handsome prop- 
erty, which his friend, Simon de Vries, 
desired to leave him; he transferred to 
his sisters his share of the parental es- 
tate; he declined a chair in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, as well as an earnest 
invitation to dedicate a book to Louis 
XIV. in consideration of a generous pen- 
sion—all the while toiling indefatigably 
and enduring great privations. He was 
in the habit of working, independent of 
his trade, eight hours a day; continuing 
his studies to the dawn, and living on 
four or five florins a week. 

Spinoza’s first work, published in Lat- 
in, was an exposition of the Cartesian 
philosophy, which fixed his reputation, 
and brought him into contact, either per- 
sonally or by letter, with the ablest and 
most learned men of his time. His sec- 
ond work, on politico-theology, discuss- 
ed the question of Church and State; 
maintaining that religion is neither doc- 
trine nor cultivation, but the pure love 
of God, to be expressed in obedience, 
piety, and worship. Doctrine, he con- 
tended, is the province of philosophy; 
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action, of the state; feeling, of religion. 
The first and last should be entirely 
free; the second should be made to con- 
serve law and order. Above all, he in- 
sisted that the fullest freedom of thought 
should be permitted, and that only by 
such permission could just and wise 
government be sustained. Manifestly 
equitable and altogether reasonable as 
such teaching is, it awoke the greatest 
hostility in the seventeenth century. It 
was condemned alike by church, syna- 
gogue, and state, and a great number of 
theologians essayed to refute it. At the 
same time, it was translated into several 
modern languages, widely read, and pri- 
vately approved by liberal and thinking 
minds. 

Spinoza was too deeply interested in 
speculative philosophy to waste his time 
in controversy, to which, indeed, he had 
a repugnance. He resolved, in conse- 


quence, to publish no more books dur- 


ing his lifetime, though he toiled unre- 
mittingly on works of still greater im- 
portance than those he had issued. His 
constitution, never strong, steadily gave 
way before his exhausting labors, and 
ere long consumption set in, as well it 
might, since he frequently remained with- 
in doors for a week, allowing himself no 
recreation whatever. Though he felt 
his end to be approaching, he did not 
relax his efforts in the cause of truth, 
but calmly and unregretfully awaited the 
final hour. When some one asked him 
if he were prepared for death, he an- 
swered: “I have been preparing for it 
all my life; God knows best. I shall 
be resolved into the Infinite at the fit- 
test moment.” 

That moment came on Sunday. Be- 
ing unusually feeble, the good man and 
woman under whose roof he dwelt were 
anxious to remain with him. He ob- 
jected, however, urging them to attend 
church, and reminding them of the obli- 
gation of religious duties. (He had oft- 
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en said to persons seeking his counsel: 
“Your creed is, doubtless, good; you 
should hold to it, if it keep you in the 
path of duty and virtue. You should 
have no misgivings that it will secure 
your salvation, while you perform your 
obligations as a citizen and Christian.”) 
He serenely breathed his last in his lit- 
tle chamber, the only person with him 
being his physician, and the last word 
he uttered was “ Truth.” 

A year after his death, his remaining 
works were published, the chief of which 
was entitled E¢hics. A treatise on the 
correction of the intellect, and a politi- 
cal thesis, both incomplete, with a col- 
lection of his letters, were also printed. 
For a long while his memory was abus- 
ed. Massillon pronounced him a mon- 
ster; Malebranche declared his system 
a ridiculous yet terrible fantasm of a 
diseased brain; Bayle termed him a de- 
liberate atheist; Leibnitz, the profane 
author of an ingenious though destruc- 
tive doctrine. Since then, thinkers and 
scholars have done him justice, and Ger- 
many has assigned him the highest place 
in her Valhalla of intellectual heroes. 
His works have, unquestionably, exer- 
cised an immense influence, many of the 
later philosophers and poets being deep- 
ly indebted to him. 

The leading idea of his system is, 
that substance is necessary and infinite, 
one and indivisible, the sole self-exist- 
ent, all-perfect, absolute Being. There 
is no such thing as creation, neither be- 
ginning nor end. All things have nec- 
essarily flowed from, and will forever 
continue to flow from God, the inherent 
cause of everything, who does not exist 
apart from, but is expressed in, and dif- 
fused through, the universe. Schleier- 
macher fitly said of Spinoza, “ The Di- 
vine Spirit permeated and penetrated 
him; the Infinite was his beginning 
and end; the universe was his only and 
everlasting love.” 
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THE LOST BRIDE. 


Was it the gold of the dead leaves falling? 
Was it the sheen of the sunset sea? 
Was it the voice of the night-bird calling, 
Low, through the dim, sweet meadows to me? 


Was it the spray from the bright waves blowing? 
Was it a sail on the flashing tide? 

Was it a star through the zenith going? 
Was it the soul of my fair dead bride? 


Linger with me O calm of the gloaming, 
Lull me with voices so sweet and far; 

Waft her white robes, O light breezes roaming ; 
Tint her long tresses, O moonbeam and star. 


Was it a dream of the sunset glory? 
Was it the flutter of dead leaves near? 

Only a fancy, the old, sweet story? 
Fancy, the voices so tender and clear? 


Only the mist of the blank sky falling; 
Only the flash of the wild, white sea; 

Only the sob of the night-wind calling ; 
Never my lost bride coming to me. 
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OR, THE NUN OF ST. AGNES. 


BOUT four miles from the old city 

of Nimegue, near the line which 
separates Guelder from the Prussian do- 
minion, lies the hamlet of St. Anna; it 
is not a village, only here and there a 
few farm-houses. The convent which 
gave origin to the small gathering of hu- 
manity is gone; for, when the Nether- 
lands through war and bloodshed won 
their liberty from the Spaniards, Roman- 
ism was banished; the churches were 
converted to Protestant worship, the 

VoL. 13.— 15. 


convents crumbled to dust. But the 
highway inn remained, the farm-houses 
remained, and where once monks or 
nuns marched in solemn procession, the 
teamster now went his way, the drover 
led his cattle, the douanier made his 
nightly rounds. 

For St. Anna was a few miles from 
Groesbeek, a village on the very frontier, 
whose inhabitants were notorious for 
their smuggling capacities. They made 
it a business. They considered it a 
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privilege inherited from their forefathers. 
They thought it no wrong, but waged 
unceasing war with the ever- vigilant 
douaniers. Divided into regular squads 
of fifty, they followed their leader. He 
gave the signal where and when to gath- 
er. Each took his bundle, and through 
brush and under-wood bore it by differ- 
ent paths over the line. Once there, it 
was safe; no douanier could protest. 
But on the road they had to struggle. 
Now and then they were overtaken, and 
then the knife, their only but efficient 
weapon, had to work its way, and it was 
deadly. 

“When we go on our errand,” said 
Hagerman once to my father, “we are 
shrouaed, and woe to the man who med- 
dles with our right!” 

And who was Hagerman? A man of 
square build, past middle age, whose 
stern features gave little hope to the 
“interloper,” as he called the douanier. 
I see him yet, when, talking with my 
father, he explained to him how it hap- 
pened that the night before they had 
failed, and lost a precious load of mer- 
chandise. For, strange to say, they 
made no secret of their “business” — 
none whatsoever. It was their right. 
Their fathers had done the same. “/eder 
syn beurt,” said he, with a cold, ominous 
grin, “their time will come, and next 
time we shall see! Good-by, Mynheer,” 
he added, lifting his broad-rimmed hat. 
“When next you see my Kate, tell her 
how foolish it is to swim against the 
stream!” 

And who was Kate? The only child 
of the smuggler; a sweet and handsome 
maiden, who had often said a friendly 
word to the little boy, when passing 
the inn on her way to the city market. 
For I was a little boy then, and used 
to roam about the stables, and ask to be 
lifted on a horse, and made friends among 
the trusty douaniers. There were eight, 
with a brigadier. Among them Beyma 
was my favorite. Young and handsome, 
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he had that winning fondness for chil- 
dren which is not often found among 
even those who think of marriage. 

Of Frisian parentage, Beyma had that 
child-like, loving manner which children 
appreciate so easily. He would take 
Leno in his arms and put him on his 
horse, and walk him carefully about, and 
take him down and praise his “horse- 
manship,” and give him prospects of a 
“pony.” Only twice did he ever leave 
me in the midst of my enjoyment. Kate 
came, and had a long talk with him. 
They spoke long and low; almost in a 
whisper. Then she put out her little 
hand—it seemed little to me—and he 
grasped it, and she went her way, not 
without a friendly word and nod to me; 
even the last time she patted my cheeks 
and looked kindly in my eyes! 

And how did I come there? It is 
nearly sixty years ago. But old age re- 
members the past better than the pres- 
ent! A wanderer from his home, my 
father had found a refuge in the way-side 
inn kept by Father Teunis, who, for kind 
protection received in happier times, 
seemed glad to give him hospitality in a 
small upper room. There I studied; 
there I learned many a lesson— among 
others that “Brutus and Cassius were 
the last of the Romans.” 

Father Teunis, though kind and hos- 
pitable, had some of the Groesbeek spirit 
in him. To him the smugglers came, 
when some important “business” had 
to be transacted; to him they went 
for information concerning the nightly 
watches of the douaniers; and as he 
was himself a partner in the “business,” 
they were sure of his not unselfish zeal. 

The douaniers knew all this. They 
had to be quartered somewhere ; Groes- 
beek would have been dangerous; so 
they sat in cheerful mood at the well- 
furnished table of the innkeeper, where 
he presided, openly discussing matters, 
now and then succeeding in putting him 
on the wrong track, and now and then 
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being worsted by the jolly but wily host. 
But not so were they the night before! 
I remember that evening. The doua- 
niers were late. The supper was late. 
Although a strict disciplinarian where 
health was concerned, my father allowed 
me to wait one hour, two hours; until at 
length the douwaniers came in. Two or 
three heavy cart-loads they had brought. 
Confiscated, and no small profit to them. 
Many had wives and children. Down 
they sat at the supper-table, the host at 
the head, my father next to him, and I, 
poor little fellow, under father’s protec- 
tion. 

The douaniers were jolly. “Come, 
Father Teunis,” said one of them, “let 
us have a few bottles of wine. We had 
such good luck. We got them, Father 
Teunis—we got them this once. Three 
heavy loads, just as they were beginning 
to distribute. They showed some fight; 
but we were a// there, Father Teunis! 
only think!” 

Father Teunis smiled. But it was 
very faintly. 

“T hope you did not lose much?” 
said the brigadier, a little sarcastically. 

“Of course not!” said my favorite 
Beyma, in a conciliatory tone. “Teunis 
has to be on good terms with all, we 
know that; and those Groesbeekers can 
not be trifled with, I tell you!” 

“No, they can not,” said another. “I 
was very near getting a rip in my waist- 
coat; they are quick with their knives, 
those fellows.” 

And so, bantering and jesting, they 
teased the poor landlord, until one of 
them said: 

“Well, Beyma, I think Hagerman 
will make a pretty hard step-father for 
you, if ever you get Kate. He had you 
pretty tight there; how in the world did 
you manage to get away?” 

There was at least a minute’s silence. 
A tender point had been touched. Kate 
was known and highly esteemed by all. 
Her love for Beyma was known. If the 
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speaker said thus much, it was probably 
the wine which did it. 

Beyma was pale. Little boys know 
more than is often thought. I knew 
why he was pale. I had seen him press 
Kate’s hand. 

Beyma remained silent. The jest was 
lost. The brigadier lifted his glass full 
of Bordeaux, and said: “Come, gentle- 
men, to our good luck for the next time! 
Don’t you join us, Father Teunis?” 

The innkeeper made the best of it, 
and with a hollow laugh, lifting his glass, 
said: “Your good health, gentlemen.” 

Soon there was silence in the way-side 
inn. Douaniers, waiters, all had gone 
to rest. My father had tucked me in, 
as was his wont. I was sound asleep. 

But my father was not. Accustomed 
to very late hours, wherein he studied 
and commented upon classical authors, 
which even now are a sacred heir-loom 
to me, he was awake when the midnight 
cock crew. What he then heard he told 
me long thereafter. 

He had left the only window in his 
small room open, and hearing voices 
speaking in subdued tones, he listened. 
The speakers were under the window, 
near the entrance in the rear of the 
house. He recognized the innkeeper’s 
voice. 

“T say it was foolish, Hagerman, d/i2- 
sems gek, to let that fellow go. We lost 
thousands, and what have you gained, 
you fool? Do you want to give him 
your girl?” 

“Not I,” said the other ominously ; 
“but then, you see, he is a brave fellow, 
though an interloper. I had him down, 
and the knife was ready, when he said, 
in a whisper almost, ‘ Don’t tell Kate!” 
I tell you, Teunis, it kind of paralyzed 
me. I jumped up and ran. It was as 
if Kate stood just behind him. I was 
scared. You know how I think about 
Kate ; since her mother died, she has 
been all to me.” 

“Very well,” an$wered the innkeeper, 
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“T know that. She is a splendid girl; 
but you would not give her to an inter- 
loper—to a thief who robs us of our just 
dues?” 

“No, by heavens, I would not!” said 
Hagerman, in an excited tone. “There 
are plenty of our own boys, stanch and 
daring, who want her. But then you 
must forgive me, Father Teunis; I'll 
keep out of his way another time.” 

“Forgive you!” said the innkeeper, 
with a sneer—“that is hard. You know 
I am a great loser, and if you don’t take 
better care, you will ruin me. Then 
what will become of Koening’s partner- 
ship with me? You know he likes Kate, 
and he is just the man to keep things 
going. He doesn’t like to shroud him- 
self, we know that; but he is cunning, 
and a good fellow with friend and foe. 
That is the kind of man we want here. 
Now, another time, don’t listen to whis- 
pers and such things. Think of the 
money at stake, and of Kate’s dowry. 
Give me your hand as a man.” 

The hand was given, and there was a 
moment’s silence. Then, as if aware of 
the importance of secrecy, Hagerman 
asked in a very low voice: “ When must 
we be on the lookout?” 

“To-day I got information,” answered 
Teunis, “that on Wednesday night there 
will be a big load near the mill, and an- 
other some three miles farther up, near 
the dam. So the interlopers, if they 
know at all of it, will be divided. Now 
you look out at the mill, and Koening 
can be at the dam. Have plenty of men 
with you, for there is much to carry. 
Remember, Wednesday night.” 

They separated — Hagerman on his 
way to Groesbeek, the innkeeper to his 
comfortable feather-bed. 

How far my father mentioned what 
he unwillingly overheard, I do not know. 
But he was an honorable man, perfectly 
acquainted with the interests of both 
parties, and I might say neutral. For 
he knew too well the damage done to 
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trade by overtaxation, and could not 
but admire the hereditary pluck of the 
Groesbeekers. I well remember having 
seen him in long conversation with Bey- 
ma on the morning of Wednesday. I 
suppose he gave him some hints of pru- 
dence. I heard several times the name 
of Kate. As if wishing to draw no at- 
tention, Beyma, while talking and an- 
swering, curried his horse, and now and 
then smiled to me, and promised me a 
ride. 

But all at once he stood still, gazing 
steadily into the distance, and forgetting 
to answer my father’s questions. Then 
he began nervously to curry again, then 
stopped and looked. 

We followed his look, and saw Kate 
approaching in the distance, her market- 
basket held on her head with her right 
arm, the left gracefully resting on her 
side. She was a picture of rustic beau- 
ty. Her eyes dark, her somewhat sun- 
burned face oval, her lips slightly curved 
but firmly set, her arms bare ; her dress 
light brown, without ornament save a 
small golden cross resting on her full 
bosom. Her whole appearance had in 
it much of the Walloons, who, as we 
know, descended from the Roman colo- 
nists once settled along the Waal, and 
with whom the Groesbeekers frequently 
intermarried. 

She stopped, and put her basket down. 
Beyma gave me the halter of his horse. 
I felt proud to hold him, but with child- 
ish curiosity looked at the two, as they 
stood together talking in an under-tone. 
My father walked away. 

Young ears are sharper than people 
often think. Now and then I heard an 
exclamation, a sort of beseeching word 
from Kate, interrupted by a stern an- 
swer from Beyma. I once saw Kate 
joining her hands, and heard her say: 

“Do, Beyma, try to be removed.” Then 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said: 
“Kate, I can not.” 
Kate had tears in her eyes, I could 
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see that; but with the back of her hand 
she wiped them off, then looked toward 
me, and smiling, said: “Want a peach, 
lieve jongske? there is one,” taking one 
from the basket. Beyma had already 
taken the halter out of my hand, and I 
went up to her. She patted my cheeks 
and gave me the fruit; I almost think 
that I enjoyed the patting more than the 
peach! 

I heard her sigh. The basket was on 
her handsome head once more. She 
waved a good-by to Beyma, gave me a 
smile, and left. 

I nibbled at the peach, looking after 
her. She turned once more, and with 
her hand sent back a kiss. I knew it 
was not for me, and turning saw Beyma 
returning the token of love. 

“Want a ride?” said Beyma in a 
voice which seemed strange to me; I 
remember it well! He lifted me on the 
horse, and led me two or three times 
around the court-yard. He did not talk, 


as usual, but took me down, and said 


nothing. Iwas sorry. I felt there was 
something wrong. He was going to 
saddle his horse; I used to watch him, 
and try to make myself usefu!, some 
way or other; this time I went away to 
my father, and asked: “Papa, what is 
the matter with Beyma?” 

That afternoon it was quiet in the 
way-side inn. The horses and their rid- 
ers were gone; not all at once, but one 
by one they had disappeared, unper- 
ceived, and seemingly in various direc- 
tions. Some even had said they had to 
go to town. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, as usu- 
al, the table was spread for supper. But 
no one had returned. 

“An expedition?” asked my father, 
with a sort of indifference. 

The host grinned. “You know some- 
thing, sir?” 

“Well, no, nothing particular; only 
they are all away, and that is not often 
the case.” 
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Then turning to me: “Come, Leno, 
eat your supper, and go to bed!” 

Like all children, I remonstrated, and 
wanted to wait a little longer; they would 
soon come. 

It had struck nine, the host went out- 
side, came back, and sat down in a fid- 
gety way; it was nearly ten when I had 
dropped asleep. Surely my father must 
have been very preoccupied to take so 
little notice of me! 

A rumbling noise woke me. It was a 
wagon. Then I heard horses neighing 
and men talking; but when fully con- 
scious, I was alone in the room. I 
jumped from the chair, ran out, and in 
my dreamy confusion stumbled against 
something which had been carried into 
the hall. This woke me fully. By the 
dim light of two lanterns I saw Beyma 
apparently lifeless on a stretcher. His 
eyes were closed as in sleep, and blood 
trickled from his side through gore- 
stained bandages. 

This is all I remember of that night. 
My father took me up-stairs in his arms, 
wndressed me, put me to bed, and left. 
I know I sobbed, but how long it was 
before I slept I can not remember. 

Of what took place that night I was 
of course no witness. I shall relate 
what my father told me afterward. 

Shortly after the wounded man was 
brought into a side-room, the physician 
came; for one of Beyma’s comrades had 
immediately after the assault galloped 
to the city. It was Dr. Overbeek, an 
aged man, who had been always our 
physician. Having examined the wound, 
he said to my father: “ Before daybreak 
he will be gone; he may become con- 
scious for a short time, and we must try 
our best to have his testimony, and may 
be he has something to say to his old 
mother in Harlingen. Poor fellow! so 
young and good! But he can not live: 
the smuggler’s knife is sharp and long, 
and he knows how to handle it!” 

It was long past midnight, when Bey- 














ma seemed to become conscious. He 
opened his eyes and gazed earnestly at 
those standing round. My father took 
his hand, and bending down to him 
said: “Anything to tell, Beyma?” 

He looked long at my father, then said, 
in a scarcely audible whisper: “Don’t tell 
Kate!” 

My father, who had overheard Hager- 
man’s talk with Teunis, was startled. 
He knew at once what the noble fellow 
meant. He said nothing, but pressed 
his hand, then drew back to hide his 
emotion. 

The old doctor now took a seat near 
the dying man, and, while wiping his 
face with some reviving spirits, asked 
him many questions. 

“Dost know him, Beyma?” 

No answer. 

“Wast alone, when he struck thee?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Now tell, Beyma—was it not Hager- 
man?” 

He stared long, then closed his eyes ; 
then became restless, worrying with his 
hands in his breast, as if seeking some- 
thing. The doctor opetied his waistcoat; 
the feeble hands soon found their way— 
they grasped a ribbon to which was 
hanging a small golden cross. 

He held the cross with a feverish 
grasp, looking long at my father as if 
calling him. He came, and bending to 
the dying man’s face, he asked softly: 
“What is it, Beyma?” 

Looking steadily in my father’s eyes, 
he put the cross in his hand, and whis- 
pered again, “Don’t tell Kate!” 

“For whom?” asked my father. 

There was a faint smile all over his 
handsome face, then he looked once 
more earnestly at my father, and began 
to repeat the same words, but it was his 
last breath, and the spirit was gone. 

The following day has left a confused 
remembrance in my mind. Men coming 
and going, sometimes a throng, then a 
deadly stillness pervading the house. 
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At last in the afternoon there was a 
great gathering; the body was coffined 
and carried to a neighboring chapel, 
where the Roman Catholics used to wor- 
ship. There it was to remain until the 
third day—the day of the funeral. 

Meantime, I heard people talk about 
the murder. The name of Hagerman 
was often mumbled. But of the doua- 
niers | saw no one. They were all 
gone, probably in search of the suppos- 
ed murderer. But when they returned 
at night, it was with the tidings that 
Hagerman was not to be found in Groes- 
beek nor in the surrounding country. 
Both Hagerman and Kate had disap- 
peared, and the dangerous Groesbeek- 
ers would or could not give any clue. 

“Served him right, anyhow!” was 
their jeering taunt to his sorrowing and 
wrathful comrades. 

A week had passed. “Teunis is not 
as kind as usual,” I remember saying 
once to my father. 

No, he was not. The sort of defer- 
ential respect wherewith he treated one 
from whom in times past he rented his 
extensive farm, the anxious care for the 
safety of one for whom the way-side inn 
had become a place of refuge, gave place 
to a fidgety ill-humor, now and then as- 
suming a threatening tone. 

The so-called “restoration” had be- 
come a settled thing, not answering 
however the views of many with whom 
my father was in secret understanding. 
Friends, among whom was the old phy- 
sician, advised a more safe retreat, and 
Haret Castle, in a secluded spot of Lim- 
burg, quite near the frontier, was sug- 
gested. Captain S——, an old friend of 
his, was ready to receive him. 

The few books wherein for the next 
two years I had to get my learning, and 
of which many are yet before me, dear 
remembrance of by-gone times, were 
soon packed; the valise containing our 
garde robe was buckled; I sat, in high 
expectation, watching for the time of 
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our departure. Children like a change, 
and St. Anna had Jost its attraction since 
Beyma was gone. Children are selfish. 

So I sat in the little upper room, 
sometimes listening to the voices of 
passing teamsters, sometimes to the 
subdued talk of the old doctor and my 
father, when the name of Beyma at 
once arrested my attention. 

“You know Beyma gave me that 
cross,” said my father, holding a small 
paper package in his hand, “and you 
know whom it is for. I don’t know 
where she is, nor do I know where I 
shall be. You may find her out.” 

With this he handed the cross to the 
doctor, who took it, and held it some 
time; then, after thinking for some mo- 
ments —it seemed a long time to me— 
he said: 

“T think you had better keep it. He 
gave it to you. He said those words to 
you. It seems to me that you ought to 
keep it. I will endeavor to find out, 
and, if successful, will tell you. Yes, 
that seems the right thing.” 

And with this he handed the package 
back to my father, who took it, and put 
it carefully away. At last we went, and 
walked many miles, until a wagon took 
us up; that night we arrived at Haret 
Castle. 

Thirteen years thereafter I was a sol- 
dier in the army during the Belgian war. 
We were quartered round St. Anna, and 
warned never to eat or drink anything 
of which our hosts had not tasted be- 
fore. I remembered Groesbeek and the 
douaniers, and Hagerman and Kate! 


Two years we passed at Haret Castle 
—years of study and reading, years 
wherein I enjoyed the love of none but 
my father. Many were the letters re- 
ceived, many those which I carried to 
the village post-office. 

“T know it now,” said my father once, 
having perused one from Doctor Over- 
beek—*I know it now.” 
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“What do you know, father?” I ask- 
ed, with some curiosity. 

“You remember Kate? She is a nun 
at St. Agnes. You remember St. Ag- 
nes?” 

Well did I remember. 
about Kate?” I asked. 

“Well, she is a nun; that is all.” 
More he would or could not say. 

Not many weeks thereafter, we left 
Haret Castle in the early morning. 
What caused this sudden change in our 
life has nothing to do with the nun at 
St. Agnes. We walked fast, through 
by-ways and pine forests, until we 
reached the Maas, crossed in the ferry- 
boat, and walked on, following its shores, 
until we reached the village of Mook, 
and were safely lodged. 

Sometimes —not often—we used to 
cross the broad and stately river in the 
ferry-boat, and take a walk to Cuyck, 
the chief place of the province of which 
my mother’s grandfather had been the 
stadhouder. There I had passed many 
days of my early childhood. Along the 
edge of the spacious dike we went, the 
banks of which were high enough to look 
far above the roofs of the many farm- 
houses, although not always high enough 
to protect the inhabitants from the roar- 
ing ice-fields which in winter-time would 
sometimes bring death and ruin to many 
a household, now in seeming rest and 
peace. 

About two miles from Cuyck, quite 
near the dike, but built with prudent 
care on more elevated ground, was the 
cloister of St. Agnes. I see it yet! A 
not large but neat and rather cheerful- 
looking building, with sharp, slanting 
roof of tiles, a small tower with cross 
above the chapel, the windows long and 
narrow, the surrounding garden laid out 
with taste, a low wall just high enough 
to prevent intrusion, and a trellised gate, 
where the old gray-haired gardener ha- 
bitually kept watch. 

A pleasant residence this, and built 
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in times when, as I have said, convents 
were abolished; built, under special priv- 
ilege, by gentlemen of the Roman per- 
suasion who wished to live in partial se- 
clusion, without assuming the outward 
appearanceofmonks. They were known 
as the “2loosterheeren,” were consider- 
ed wealthy, and did many acts of benev- 
olence ; their number was limited, I be- 
lieve, to twelve. In outward appearance 
they dressed like others, and visited their 
friends, among whom my father was one 
in former times. With one of them he 
was very intimate, and had many theo- 
logical discussigns. Unbelieving then, 
he often expressed his astonishment how 
his friend, a man of learning, could sub- 
mit to what he called “superstition.” 
My father often told me the answer of 
the Aloosterheer. “1 have given up my 
reasoning,” he used to say, “and taken 
faith instead.” My father told me this 
often with a sort of amazement. Many 
years thereafter he did as the &/ooster- 
heer / 

But when the revolution and the 
French invasion came, the 4/ooster- 
heeren disappeared. For a long time 
the cloister was empty, until after the 
restoration, when religious freedom pre- 
vailed, and St. Agnes became a convent 
for nuns. 

I knew very well why my father stop- 
ped at the gate, but, contrary to habit, 
I did not ask any questions. Many 
things affected me at the same time. 
The whole neighborhood recalled pleas- 
ant scenes of early childhood. The last 
time I had been there, it was with my 
mother and sister, whom I knew to be 
living not far off. Now it was alla 
seeming confusion to me. Some things 
I knew, some I guessed. My father, 
who used to talk much with me, had 
been very silent. It was noon, when 
the fields are deserted; we met no one, 
and all around the convent was utter si- 
lence. He lifted the heavy knocker. It 
sounded gloomily, and I remember I 
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held my father’s hand more tightly. 
The gray-haired gardener soon appear- 
ed. I knew him well, and his friendly 
nod to my father and smiling recognition 
of the little boy relieved me. 

“Can I see Sister Catherine?” asked 
my father. 

“She seldom—hardly ever—receives 
any visitors,” said the gardener, looking 
at my father’s unclerical dress, “except 
those of St. Martin’s. You could not 
give me your message?” 

“T can not, and I mus¢ see her.” 

“Well, then,” said the gardener, open- 
ing the gate, “please come in. I’ll show 
you the parlor. Her reverence, the pri- 
oress, is in the chapel; when she comes 
out, I'll tell her. I know your name, 
sir.’ This he said with a meaning 
smile; then went before us through the 
garden path, and showed us into the 
parlor. 

There we sat in utter silence. I knew 
all the time I was to see Kate — Kate, 
the deau ideal of my boyish fancy; Kate, 
whom I had last seen carrying her mar- 
ket-basket, and sending a kiss of love 
to Beyma. The whole of that morning, 
the whole of that night, passed and pass- 
ed and passed again through my fever- 
ish memory, when I heard a rustling in 
the hall, light footsteps, the door which 
stood ajar was slowly opened, and a sis- 
ter entered, all in black, with a long dark 
veil covering her face. 

She approached slowly. My father 
had risen and made a few steps to meet 
her. She stood still, seemed to gaze at 
her visitor, then at me, uttered a low 
moan, covered her face with both hands, 
and, when my father came still nearer, 
motioned him back, and sunk as if ex- 
hausted on the nearest seat. There she 


remained, her head bent down on her 
hands, breathing hard, and now and 
then giving vent toasob. At last she 
joined her hands, and said, in a low, 
half whisper: 

“Do you know a//?” 
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My father bethought himself some 
time; then he said: 

“T do not know what you mean by 
all, dear sister; but I was with him to 
the very last, and he charged me with 
an errand.” 

Then he took the little package from 
his breast-pocket, and handed it to Sis- 
ter Catherine, saying: 

“This he took from his breast and 
gave to me for you; that much I know.” 

The sister took the package with trem- 
bling hand, unfolded it, and, beholding 
the cross, brought it to her lips. Then 
she remained quiet, as if in silent pray- 
er; then replaced the cross in the pa- 
per, arose, placed it at the foot of a large 
crucifix, crossed herself, remained some 
time as if again in prayer, and then sat 
down. 

“Do you know all?” she repeated, 
this time with a stronger voice; “did 
he not leave a message?” 

“T think I know all,” said my father, 
with some hesitation. 

“He did not tell you?” she answer- 
ed, somewhat excitedly. 

“No; he told me of to tell you,” 
said my father, almost surprised into a 
mistake. 

The sister looked eagerly at him. I 
thought I could see her large eyes 
through the veil, fixed on my father’s. 
There was a long silence. How he did 
it I do not remember; but, in some way, 
my father mentioned Kate’s father—I 
suppose as if asking after him. The 
sister was silent for a long time, then 
she said, in a steady yet moved voice: 

“T am dead to the world, so is Bey- 
ma, so is my father. I know of none 
who is nearer to me than you, and even 
this dear little boy.” Saying this, she 
took my hand. “Yes; this dear little 
boy saw him last with me, and you re- 
ceived his last words; to you he gave 
the pledge I once gave him of my love. 
I think you have a right to know all, 
and I shall tell you all. Then the past 
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will not rest with me alone, and I shall 
keep silence until the end.” 

Then she told the following, much of 
which I remember as well as if told me 
to-day, and perhaps better; while the 
whole connecting link is owing to my 
father’s often and often repeating it to 
my inquiries. 

“Yes; I shall keep silence unto the 
end,” she said, after a pause— “to the 
end; when I hope to see him again.” 
Here she broke out in tears. For the 
first time she, as it were, broke through 
the rules, and gave way to her first, her 
enduring love. I remember those mo- 
ments: my father keeping silence, but 
visibly affected; the nun sobbing and 
moaning. At last she recovered, and 
began, in a voice which was deep and 
hoarse: 

“You knew Beyma, but you never 
could know the tender heart of that 
man. He would not crush a worm, he 
would not say an unkind word, even 
when they were hard on him. He was 
all in all to his mother, and it was youth- 
ful ambition that made him leave her and 
take service among the douaniers. He 
thought he might soon be promoted, and 
then lay byto help his mother. He found 
it a hard life, and one wherein only those 
whose conscience was roomy could make 
any money. He would long ago have 
given it up, but for me. For on my al- 
most daily trips to the market, I met 
him often. We talked and talked, and, 
as he showed me his affection, I could 
not help showing him mine. I could 
not help it, sir.” 

The poor nun gave way to another 
outburst of grief. At last she seemed 
to master her emotion, and continued in 
a more steady voice: 

“We understood each other very soon, 
and we were, as the world calls it, en- 
gaged. He gave me a cross, and I gave 
him one which had belonged to my moth- 
er. When my father saw that cross he 
looked vexed. He had always spoken 
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against Beyma; but when I confessed 
that I had given him my love; he was 
angry. I bore his reproaches patiently; 
but Beyma’s love was too dear to me, 
sir, to be given up. I could not. But 
then I told Beyma, and begged him oft- 
en to be removed, for I knew my father 
in his anger would do anything; and as 
for giving up his trade, you know, sir, 
the Groesbeekers won’t think of it. 

“Beyma said he would not be remov- 
ed, for then he could see me no more; 
and the more we saw and knew one an- 
other, the more we loved. The last 
time I saw him, I knew there was dan- 
ger brewing, and I begged him once 
more, but he said he could not. That 
night I could not sleep. My father was 
out, all the neighbors were out. The 
moon shone bright, and I sat a little out- 
doors. Some one I heard approaching 
with hurried steps. It was my father. 
He was almost breathless. ‘Come in, 
Kate,’ he said; ‘come in, quick.’ Then 
he locked the door, and began to pack 
a valise. I was frightened, and asked 
what was the matter, but his only an- 
swer was, ‘Pack up your things, quick.’ 
I did so, trembling with fear. Then he 
took his valise, and, unbolting the door, 
told me to follow him. 

“We walked to the house of a neigh- 
bor. There he knocked at the door, 
said something in a low voice, and wait- 
ed. When I asked him what was the 
matter, he never answered. Then there 
came a wagon; the neighbor drove, but 
never spoke a word. Off we went at 
full speed, and drove the whole night, 
until before dawn we reached Venlo. 
We did not enter the town, but stopped 
ata small farm. The owner came out, 
and my father spoke in a low voice with 
him; then, turning to me, he said, in a 
whisper: ‘Kate, I am no more Hager- 
man; I am Vlieter, a cousin of Biels, 
the man whom you see. Remember it; 
my life depends upon it.’ 

“T must not detain you too long, sir; 
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but you can imagine my feelings. We 
were kindly treated by Biels, whom I 
had sometimes seen at Groesbeek. Dur- 
ing a fortnight my father remained in his 
room, mostly in bed. He was ill; a con- 
gestive fever had set in. I always at- 
tended him, but to all my questions he 
remained silent. The physician who 
attended him said: ‘ Your father is very, 
very low. He is recovering from this 
first attack, but it will return, and I have 
little hope.’ Yet, when he seemed calm 
and restful, I could not help asking him, 
but he remained silent. Only once I 
mentioned the name of Beyma. I shall 
never forget the look of agony, sir— 
never, to my life’s end! He trembled 
all over, and gasped, ‘Don’t, Kate, 
dow t!? 

“That night the fever returned. We 
all thought the end had come; but the 
doctor said he might yet recover once 
more, but then it would be the last, and 
we had better send for the priest. He 
carefully attended him, and in the morn- 
ing left him exhausted and weary, silent as 
ever, gazing at me with a kind of glassy 
look, then suddenly closing his eyes, as 
if afraid to have an answer to his look. 
I felt horribly, sir, for somehow I guess- 
ed there was blood on his hands —and 
what blood: the blood of the man I 
loved so dearly! What had happened 
that night I did not know. I never left 
the house, seldom the room, and saw no 
one except the doctor. So I sat, not 
far from the bedside, thinking of other 
times, when all at once my father arose 
in bed, and, wringing his hands, exclaim- 
ed, ‘I can not—I can not, Kate, I can 
not!’ Then he fell back on the pillow, 
and looked at me with a frightened gaze, 
and when I came to him and took his 
hand, he withdrew it hastily, saying, 
‘Not that one, Kate—no, not that one; 
blood, blood !’ 

“T shrunk back, trembling all over. 
I knew it then—yes, I knew it! My 
first impulse was to run away, no more 
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to see him, but at last a better spirit 
came over me, when I saw my father 
looking at me so despairingly. 

“¢What can I do, father?’ I said. 

“*Sit down and listen,’ he answered. 
Then, after a long silence, he continued, 
in a hoarse whisper: ‘I promised him, 
Kate, but I can not do it. The doctor 
says I have not much chance, if any, 
and I feel I shall go.’ 

“*Let me go for the priest,’ I said, 
rising from the chair. 

‘<Sit down,’ he answered, in his usu- 
al commanding tone, ‘sit down, and lis- 
ten. You have been always good to me 
—always a dear child—and I can not 
die without telling you, and having you 
forgive me. You know that night we 
went on an expedition? I had all my 
men at the mill, while Koening waited 
at the dam. I got all my fellows off 
in good time—some of the interlopers 
got frightened; some knew all about it, 
you know—I got the whole wagon-load 
over the line. Then I went to the dam 
to see how Koening got along. When 
I came near I heard loud words and 
cursing. It was Koening’s voice. I saw 
him struggling with Beyma, who held a 
pistol in his hand, and wanted to arrest 
him. You know Koening is a weakish 
fellow—cunning, but weakish. Why he 
didn’t use his knife, I don’t know; per- 
haps he had lost it. Beyma was drag- 
ging him along, when I ran up to him, 
tore Koening out of his grasp—who took 
to running fast enough—and wanted to 
go On.’ 

“Here my father stopped for some 
minutes; then he said: ‘You see, I did 
not Wish to harm Beyma. I had taken 
the mill because I knew he would be at 
the dam. No, I did not want to harm 
Beyma. But when he held me by the 
arm I got angry. “Let me go,” I cried, 
“or you are a dead man.” “I won’t 
let you go, Hagerman,” he said; “I 
want to talk with you.” I was excited, 
Kate,’ said my father, after a moment’s 
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silence —‘I was very excited; he held 
a pistol in his hand....and then with 
my left hand I quickly drew my knife 
and stabbed him.’ 

“My father kept silence for a long 
time, sir. You see, it all came back to 
him, and he /éked Beyma. Then he 
went on: 

“*He fell back and said: “Heere 
Fesus! what have you done? Don’t 
tell Kate!” When he said that, I felt 
like a crazy man. He had said that 
once before, Kate. I bent over him, 
and said, “I am sorry, Beyma.” Then 
he answered: “I hear them come; run. 
But don’t tell Kate!” I heard the gal- 
lop of a horse, and crept through the 
brushwood until I reached home that 
night, you know, Kate.’ 

“Here he kept silence. You can 
never imagine how I felt, sir. Before I 
had forebodings ; now it was clear and 
certain. My father was a murderer, 
and the blood of my dear Beyma was 
on his hands. 

“*Won’t you forgive me, Kate?’ he 
said, holding out his right hand. ‘I'll 
soon be gone. Forgive me, Kate; for 
heaven’s sake, forgive me!’ 

“T could not take his hand, sir—I 
could not. It seemed all blood to me. 
For a long time I could not say a word. 

“*Must I go without your forgive- 
ness?’ he said. 

“T did not answer. At last I rose 
and said: ‘I can not forgive you, father; 
I can not take your hand—-I can not. 
But I will go for the priest. Confess to 
him. Your forgiveness must come from 
God; it will help you more than mine.’ 
I did not wait for his answer. I went to 
the nearest priest, and told him a man 
on the point of death wanted to make 
confession. I returned with him, show- 
ed him into my father’s room, and then 
gave way to my sorrow and grief. How 
long the priest remained I do not re- 
member, but it was late in the afternoon 
when he came out, and asked after me. 
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‘ Daughter,’ he said, ‘thou must go and 
give thy father rest. Absolved by the 
Almighty God, he is washed from his 
sin. Go, child, go before I administer 
to him the extreme unction. After that 
thou mayst no more disturb him.’ I 
went in, sir, and shall never forget my 
father’s look when he saw me. Instead 
of that dark and gloomy face, it seemed 
all light and bright to me. 

“*T am forgiven,’ he said; ‘the blood- 
stain is gone. I have sinned, but I am 
forgiven, Kate; I know I am forgiven. 
And I know Beyma forgave me. O, 
Kate, do not be hard to me. He loved 
you to the last. He was sorry for you 
and for me, Kate. Don’t let me go 
without your forgiveness.’ 

“TI knelt down and wept. I never 
said a word; I could not. Then he 
placed his hand in mine; it felt cold and 
icy. I got up and said, ‘Father, I shall 
pray and try.’ I left the room, and the 
priest came in to administer the extreme 
unction. After that my father spoke no 
more, and when darkness came he was 
gone.” 

The poor nun was by this time very 
weary. Her voice was husky. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, and wept 
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some time in silence. At last she said: 

“The priest was kind to me. After 
the funeral, he asked: ‘ Daughter, what 
art thou going to do?’ 

“<¢T don’t know,’ said I, ‘except to 
pray and try to forgive.’ 

“*Where wilt thou do it?’ he asked. 

“Then I felt so lonely, so utterly for- 
saken, that when he said ‘Thou know- 
est St. Agnes’ Convent?’ it seemed like 
a beam of light to me, and I begged him 
to take me there. 

“So he did, and so I am here, pray- 
ing and trying to forgive. But O, sir, 
it is difficult! We must become more 
Godlike to do as He does. I have told 
you all; henceforth my lips will speak 
of it no more. The vesper bell rings ; 
I must go.” 

She arose, and gave her hand to my 
father, who reverently bent over it. She 
took my hand, and, stooping dowa, re- 
moved a little her veil; then kissing me 
on my forehead, said, “God bless you, 
child!” 

Her face was pale and thin, unlike the 
blooming one I saw two years before. 
The next moment she had left, and we 
walked back to Mook. It was a very 
silent walk. 
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N the beginning of 1873, the Califor- 

nia Commissioners of Fisheries had 
a conversation with the writer at San 
Francisco, with reference to increasing 
the variety of food-fishes of the State of 
California. The wonderful fruitfulness 
of the Golden State is well known. It 
is a paradise of flowers. Its wheat har- 
vests are a marvel. Its vineyards rival 
those of France. Its vegetable and fruit 
gardens eclipse the world. But in its 
food-fishes California is deficient. With 
the exception of salmon and trout, and 


a very few salt-water fish, it furnishes 
no desirable food-fishes in any abun- 
dance. There are no striped bass in 
California, no eels, no lobsters, no Ohio 
River salmon (Zucioperca), no cat - fish, 
and, with the exception of those that 
have been introduced into the State by 
recent efforts, there are no Eastern 
trout, no shad, no white-fish, no black 
bass, no good oysters. Some idea of 


the California fish-markets can be form- 
ed by imagining what our Eastern mar- 
kets would be with these fish withdrawn 
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from them. The result of the conver- 
sation just mentioned was that the Cal- 
ifornia commissioners engaged the writ- 
er to go to the Eastern coast and make 
the attempt to bring over a car-load of 
desirable Eastern fishes not inhabiting 
California waters. 

With instructions to act at discretion 
in collecting the fishes, I left San Fran- 
cisco on the 17th of March, 1873, and 
arrived in Boston the following week. 
After setting on foot a series of experi- 
ments with lobsters, to see whether 
they could be made to live out of salt- 
water long enough to make the overland 
journey, I proceeded to Charlestown, N. 
H., and made arrangements at the Cold 
Spring Trout Ponds for the reception 
of the various kinds of fish, and for the 
care of them, until the time of their final 
departure. I then went to the mouth of 
the Missisquoi River, in the north-west- 
ern corner of Vermont, to begin mak- 
ing the collection of fishes which it was 
thought desirable to transport to Cali- 
fornia. These fishes included 

Black bass (Guftes fasciatus). 

Eastern trout (Salmo fontinalis). 

Glass-eyed pike, or perch —(Lucio- 
perca). 

Yellow perch (Perca flavescens). 

Eels (Anguilla). 

Hornpouts (Pimelodus). 

Cat-fish (Pimelodus). 

Lobsters and oysters. 

My plan of operations for the whole 
undertaking was as follows: First, to 
rendezvous all the fish from the various 
points of capture at Charlestown, N.H., 
where facilities for keeping them alive 
were afforded at the Cold Spring Trout 
Ponds. Secondly, to fit up a car at 
Charlestown with special reference to 
the transportation of live fish, providing 
the car with everything that would con- 
tribute to the success of the undertak- 
ing. And thirdly, to take the car, when 
loaded, through to California with pas- 
senger trains, without transshipment. 
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Although this plan proved to be the 
best in practice, it was attended with 
great difficulties and hazards. They 
may be enumerated as follows: In the 
first place, no journey of a similar dis- 
tance had ever been made with a large 
variety of live fish, and there was, there- 
fore, no adequate precedent to be guid- 
ed by in this instance. Secondly, it was 
doubtful whether fish, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, could be 
kept alive seven or eight days, so close- 
ly confined as they must be on this jour- 
ney; and it seemed more than doubtful 
whether they could live that length of 
time in the very unfayorable condition 
of traveling in a railway car. In the 
third place, a portion of the journey ex- 
tended through 2,000 miles of country 
where most of the water, owing to the 
presence of lime or other alkali, would 
unquestionably be fatal to the fish, should 
they be changed into it; and, to add to 
this difficulty, it was not known, to any 
considerable extent, which waters on 
the road were good, and which were 
bad. Then it might be necessary to 
use fresh supplies of water oftener than 
they could possibly be obtained. In the 
next place, many of the fish had to be 
transported over long distances before 
arriving at the rendezvous at Charles. 
town, and they at least would be com- 
pelled to enter on their California jour- 
ney in the weakened condition conse- 
quent upon their preliminary journey to 
Charlestown. And, finally, no car suit- 
able for our purpose could be procured 
which was provided with the Miller plat- 
form and Westinghouse air-brake re- 
quired by law on cars attached to pas- 
senger trains; while several railroad 
companies absolutely refused to take 
the car along with their passenger 
trains. 

These difficulties and risks amounted 
to so much in the aggregate, that before 
entering upon any engagement with the 
California commissioners, I wrote to 
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them that I thought the chances against 
success were three to one. The man- 
ner in which these difficulties were over- 
come will appear in the course of this 
article. 

Having arrived at the mouth of the 
Missisquoi River, I found that, owing 
to the unusual lateness of the season, 
the ice had not gone out of the river, 
and that it would be necessary to lose 
some days before commencing to fish. 
I improved the time, however, in the 
best way I could, by making arrange- 
ments for collecting and confining the 
fish when caught, and for taking the 
eggs of one or two varieties. 

On the 11th and 12th of April the 
ice moved out of the river, and on Sun- 
day, the 13th of April, the river was 
free, but the current too strong to per- 
mit fishing. On the 16th the current 
subsided, so that we were able to draw 
the seine, though we soon found that 
there were few fish running. The fish- 
ing improved every day after this, and, 
having with some difficulty, owing to the 
constant rising and falling of the river, 
provided suitable places for keeping the 
captured fish alive and secure, and hav- 
ing left the collecting of the fish at the 
river in charge of Mr. Myron Green— 
afterward my assistant on the aquarium 
car—I left the Missisquoi and proceed- 
ed south, to find a supply of cat-fish and 
eels, and to make the final arrangements 
for procuring and moving the lobsters 
and other salt-water fish, several vari- 
eties of which it was thought desirable 
to take besides the lobsters and oysters, 
as an experiment to ascertain with what 
success salt-water fish would bear trans- 
portation over long distances. 

Having accomplished the objects of 
my southern journey, I returned to the 
Missisquoi about the first of May, and 
remained there collecting fish and tak- 
ing the spawn of the Perca flavescens 
and Lucioperca until the 6th of May, 
on which day, at noon, I commenced 
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moving the live fish that had been col- 
lected from the fishing-ground to the 
railroad station at Swanton, on the Ver- 
mont Central Railroad. Those unac- 
customed to the transportation of live 
fish probably do not realize how much 
work it takes to transport a large num- 
ber of living full-grown fish even a short 
distance. To estimate approximately 
what the amount of this work is, let us 
suppose that each fish requires one cu- 
bic foot of water only to live in. Then, 
200 fish would require 200 cubic feet, or 
something over 12,000 pounds of water. 
To carry this amount of water in small 
boats or wagons is quite an undertaking; 
and to add to the labor, a medium-sized 
fish will very soon exhaust the air in a 
cubic foot of water, and then will die, 
unless the air is renewed. This involves 
the necessity of incessant labor in aer- 
ating or changing the water, which with 
12,000 pounds of water is no trifling 
matter. It is also necessary to keep 
the temperature of the water at a salu- 
tary point for the fish. This involves a 
constant watching and regulating of the 
temperature, which is of itself a great 
care and labor with a large lot of living 
fish. Any neglect of the last two pre- 
cautions is attended with fatal results. 

In the case of the fish in question, it 
took five large boats loaded to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and ten men—one in each 
boat to row, and one to aerate the water 
—to carry the fish up the river (five 
miles) to Swanton Village. At the vil- 
lage the tanks were hoisted out of the 
boats hy a derrick into wagons, in which 
they were taken to the railroad station, 
where they were stowed in a car provid- 
ed for the purpose by the Vermont Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. 

There were in all eighty-two large 
black bass, and several hundred other 
fish, large and small, including yellow 
perch, glass-eyed pike, and hornpouts 
(bull-heads), besides several hundred 
thousand eggs of the Lucioferca and 
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Perca flavescens. The car was taken 
along with the 3.40 P.M. freight train, 
and reached Charlestown, N. H., in the 
afternoon of the next day; Mr. Myron 
Green and myself, who had charge of 
the fish, having worked over them for 
thirty consecutive hours, without rest. 
We would have considered the trans- 
portation of this car-load of fish an ef- 
fort of very considerable magnitude in 
that line, if it had not been overshadow- 
ed by the greater journey in prospect. 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that it 
was the largest successful undertaking 
of the sort in this country up to that 
time. Our care and caution during the 
trip were well rewarded, for not one of 
the eighty-two bass died on the journey; 
only one yellow perch, one bull-head, 
and seven glass-eyed pike. 

Meanwhile, the Central Pacific car, 
which was to take the fish to California, 
had arrived at Charlestown. It was one 
of the fruit-cars of that company, intend- 
ed for rapid transit. It had during the 
past month been provided with a Miller 
platform and patent air-brake, which fit- 
ted it for traveling with passenger trains, 
and thus was overcome one of the most 
serious difficulties of the undertaking. 

Immediately proceeding to fit up the 
car for its journey, I had the fruit-venti- 
lators cut away, and everything remov- 
ed from the car that took up any unnec- 
essary room, and then went to work up- 
on the tanks for carrying the fish. My 
first plan was to use only portable tanks, 
the advantage of this plan being, that, 
in the event of any delay of the car, 
or of anything happening to require a 
change of cars, the fish could be all 
transferred without difficulty. As the 
furnishing of the car progressed, how- 
ever, the advantages of having one large 
Stationary tank became more and more 
obvious, and I decided, at last, to build 
at one end of the car a large covered 
tank, occupying the whole width of the 
car, and eight feet of the length of it. 
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This tank was made of two-inch plank, 
and lined with zinc. It was also strong- 
ly bound with iron rods, and fastened 
very firmly in its place. It was two feet 
and eight inches high, and held when 
full 10,000 pounds of water. The cover 
was provided with two large doors, which 
could be opened and shut at pleasure. 
Just over the tank a circular hole eight 
inches in diameter was cut through the 
end of the car, and into this hole a tin 
pipe was inserted, extending horizontal- 
ly from the doors in the top of the tank 
to the outside of the car, and connect- 
ing there by an elbow with a vertical, 
funnel-shaped pipe, made large enough, 
and reaching high enough, to receive 
the hose used to fill the engine - tanks. 
This last arrangement for filling the 
tank proved to be a vast convenience 
in practice, as it enabled us, whenever 
we struck good water at a water-station 
on the railroad, to take on more water 
in two minutes than all three of us could 
on the average load into the car by hand 
inan hour. It should also be said here 
that the tank was provided with a large 
aperture passing through the bottom of 
the car, for the purpose of letting off the 
water when a new supply was to be tak- 
en on. 

Besides the stationary tank provided, 
there were nearly twenty portable tanks 
of various sizes, a list of which will be 
given farther on, in the enumeration of 
the contents of the car. At the other 
end of the car, and reaching entirely 
across it, was placed a large box in- 
tended for an ice-box.* Shelves, cup- 
boards, and hooks were fastened to the 
sides of the car wherever an available 
place presented itself. Movable steps 
of iron were made for hooking on to the 
door-sill of the car at a moment’s notice, 





* The consumption of ice on the trip, for keeping 
down the temperature of the water, was so rapid — 
averaging over aton and a half a day —that often, 
after taking on ice, the ice - box would be not only 
filled, but hidden from sight, and every available 
space in the car occupied with ice. 
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to facilitate our getting in and out. A 
simple set of carpenter’s tools were taken 
along to fall back upon in case of emer- 
gency, and were found to be very useful 
on the road, as also were several hand- 
nets of various sizes, for handling the 
fish when necessary, and for removing 
the dead ones. 

The aerating apparatus constructed 
for the water-tanks was quite unique. It 
consisted of ten funnel-shaped tins part- 
ly filled with sand to make them sink in 
the water, and about six inches in diam- 
eter at the base, with a cover perforated 
like the rose of a watering-pot. These 
ten aeraters were connected at the small- 
er extremity of the funnel with ten pieces 
of rubber tubing, which in turn were 
gathered together and connected at their 
opposite ends with the nose of a large 
bellows, so that by placing the ten aer- 
aters in the tanks and forcing the air 
through the tubing by means of the bel- 
lows, all the ten tanks could be aerated 
at once. We used this contrivance once 
or twice, but I ought to state that, well 
as the description of it sounds, we did 
not like it sufficiently to use it much. 

Among other articles of furniture, 
I took along two hammocks, intending 
to use them the following summer at the 
United States Salmon - breeding Works 
in California; but we found they could 
not be made available in the car, and 
they were never swung up at all. A 
small alcohol-stove which I put in the 
car we found very convenient for heat- 
ing water, making coffee, and like pur- 
poses, and I would recommend it strong- 
ly for similar expeditions.* 

It appeared to me that we should be 
much better able to bear our long and 
wearisome journey if the interior of the 
car were made in some degree attractive. 
I therefore covered the walls with pict- 





* On our subsequent trip across the continent with 
shad, we had the greatest difficulty, while crossing the 
Rocky Mountairs, in getting hot water to keep up 
the temperature of the shad-cans. 
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ures and other little devices with a view 
to this end. This had such a gratifying 
effect, that, with the brightly painted 
tanks and the beds with their white 
sheets and pillow-cases, the inside of the 
car became quite an inviting apartment, 
and I can truly say that I think there 
was no time on the trip when the showy 
palace-cars behind us created in any of 
us the least feeling of envy. 

The carpenter’s work on the car was 
done by Mr. Simeon Ellinwood, and 
the plumber’s work by Mr. George S. 
Bond, both of Charlestown, N. H. Their 
work was very thoroughly and creditably 
performed, and the success of the trip 
as far as it went was very much due to 
their careful efforts. 

While the car was being fitted up, I 
was corresponding with the Hon. Spen- 
cer F. Baird, head of the United States 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries, in 
relation to procuring some young fish of 
the following varieties, namely: yellow 
perch, shad, eels, cat- fish, and lobsters. 
At Professor Baird’s suggestion, Mr. 
Monroe Green, of the New York Shad- 
hatching Works on the Hudson, under- 
took to provide the eels and shad, and 
Captain Vinal Edwards, of Wood’s Hole, 
Mass., to furnish the young lobsters 
and salt-water eels. Professor Baird 
thought that young cat-fish and perch 
might be obtained from the Potomac. 

It was then the middle of May, and 
the car being nearly finished, and the 
fish either on hand or provided for, as 
was supposed, we might have started on 
our journey had the shad been sufficient- 
ly advanced to take with us. It had 
been thought best to wait for the shad, 
because in connection with the other 
fish they could be carried at a compara- 
tively small expense; while a separate 
trip to California with them alive would 
cost a large sum of money. The time 
set for our departure was therefore put 
off until the 27th day of May, by which 
time Mr. Monroe Green thought there 
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would be plenty of shad at the Hud- 
son River hatching-boxes ready to 
take away. Just about this date, how- 
ever, I received a communication from 
Professor Baird, saying that, owing to 
the unusually high water on the Poto- 
mac, the young perch and cat-fish could 
not be obtained in time to start on that 
day. I received the letter at ten o’clock 
in the evening, and at three o’clock the 
next morning had dispatched Mr. Myron 
Green to the Raritan River, New Jersey, 
to procure a supply of cat-fish. The 
perch we already had on hand in con- 
siderable quantities; but I had no cat- 
fish, and I did not like to go without 
them, as very many Californians who 
had formerly been familiar with this fish 
at the East, and among others, Hon. B. 
B. Redding, of Sacramento, Secretary of 
the Board of California Commissioners, 
had particularly requested me to bring 
out a stock of this variety of fish. This 
change in the programme necessitated a 
delay of several days, and the departure 
of the car was postponed for another 
week. During the week, Mr. Myron 
Green returned from the Raritan River 
with a large supply of cat-fish in good 
order. Mr. Monroe Green had notified 
me from Castleton, on the Hudson, that 
an abundance of shad and eels would 
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bé ready at any time; Captain Vinal 
Edwards sent word from Wood’s Hole 
that his salt-water fish for California 
were ready ; and Mr. W. T. Perrin wrote 
from Boston that he would start with 
his charge as soon as notified. Noth- 
ing therefore remained to prevent our 
speedy departure, and accordingly the 
next Tuesday, June 3d, 1873, was set 
for leaving Charlestown, N. H., with the 
California Aquarium Car. Our prepar- 
ations began on Monday at midnight, 
when Mr. Perrin arrived from Boston 
with a special car containing lobsters, 
oysters, tautogs, salt-water eels, and re- 
serves of ocean water. 

At daylight on Tuesday morning we 
began filling the large stationary tank in 
the car with water from the railroad 
water-works. As our car now stood on 
a side-track, this was obliged to be done 
with hose, and was slow work. As soon 
as breakfast was over we began to move 
the tanks, fish, and other articles intend- 
ed for the journey, from the Cold Spring 
Trout Ponds to the car. This occupied 
three teams and eight or ten men the 
whole forenoon, working very actively ; 
but by one o’clock P.M. everything was 
in the car and ready to start. Of this 
start, with the events following, we shall 
speak in the OVERLAND for October. 
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O you think, Mabel, that you can 

reconcile yourself to the rugged 
surroundings of our mountain home, aft- 
er the luxury and ease to which you have 
always been accustomed? I almost fear 
that I have transplanted you, my tender 
flower, into too rude a clime.” 

These words had Robert Leslie spoken 
to his young bride, when, freshly arrived 
from her home in one of the Atlantic 
States, he had introduced her to the 
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little cottage prepared for her reception. 
And Mabel, clinging to his protecting 
arm, had answered, with a bright, trust- 
ing glance: 

“T can be happy anywhere in the 
world, Robert, with you.” 

Six months had passed since then. 
Under Mabel’s supervision, their un- 
pretending abode had become invested 
with an air of grace and comfort both 
without and within. A pretty garden, 
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the fence whereof had been staked by 
her husband’s own hands, bloomed in 
front; no unsightly growth of weed or 
brier offended the eye within the limits 
of their inclosure, bounded as it was on 
the north and east by almost perpen- 
dicular crags, over which hardy vines 
flung their tendrils, enriching their sup- 
port with a gay tapestry - work of mixed 
and brilliant colors. Where the ground 
stretched away level to the westward 
they had planted a hedge, leaving here 
and there an opening to afford a view of 
some picturesque point beyond; and in 
front a bit of smooth turf sloped down 
to the edge of a brawling stream, whose 
silvery prattle was audible to Mabel’s 
ears, when, on a clear, mild day, she sat 
near the open window with her work. 

In-doors the prospect was no less 
cheerful; the pictures on the walls, the 
dainty snow- white curtains, the flowers 
disposed through the rooms, the vari- 
ous pretty feminine devices which sup- 
plied the lack of more expensive and less 
attainable adornments, diffused through- 
out the modest dwelling an atmosphere 
of refinement, and even elegance, well 
suited to the presiding genius of the 
place. 

Mabel was happy in the various do- 
mestic occupations which now fell, for 
the first time, to her lot; the very nov- 
elty of housekeeping, especially house- 
keeping in a primitive style, amused and 
interested her, and she found her time 
so fully taken up as to admit of no leis- 
ure for ennui, or the indulgence of any 
regrets for the more luxurious life which 
she had exchanged for this. Such re- 
grets indeed never occurred to her, for 
she had a healthy mind, prompt to adapt 
itself to exigencies and to discover the 
bright side of everything. No wonder 
Robert Leslie called her his good fairy, 
creating sunshine wherever she moved ; 
no wonder that the friends who had 
known him in his bachelor days, and 
had at first commiserated him for re- 
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nouncing his freedom, were now ready 
to congratulate him on the step he had 
taken, and to contemplate his good fort- 
une with mingled admiration and envy. 
Mabel’s ready kindness and courtesy 
soon made her a favorite with them all, 
and it was pleasant to see how the 
roughness engendered by habit softened 
down in her presence, and how quickly 
the careless manners and unpolished 
speech of some of these sturdy seekers 
after wealth yielded to the gentle influ- 
ence of feminine refinement and grace. 
For they were comparatively early days 
of which I write, and though these west- 
ern regions were no longer regarded 
only as a refuge for the outcasts of civ- 
ilization, yet the influx of the gentler sex 
within their borders was still scanty, and 
the majority of the male population still 
of the rudest sort. 

Mabel’s friends had thought her very 
rash, when she quitted the shelter of a 
rich uncle’s roof in a populous eastern 
city to brave the hardships and dangers 
of the far West, under the protection of 
one whom she had married upon so 
brief an acquaintance as to scandalize 
lovers of decorum and shock all pru- 
dent and well-regulated minds. In 
defiance of the old proverb, however, 
though she had married in haste, she 
had not yet begun to repent at leisure; 
nor had the slightest doubt of the wis- 
dom of her conduct ever intruded itself 
into her mind, until the very day on 
which my story commences. 

On this day her wonted lightness of 
spirit had fled, and given place to a gloom 
and depression quite foreign to her nat- 
ure. For the first time since their mar- 
riage, Robert and herself had parted in- 
harmoniously when he left home in the 
morning to see after his affairs as usual. 
Mabel had spoken hard, bitter words, 
the memory of which rankled in her 
heart all day, yet not more than the 
fancied injustice and wrong which had 
called them forth. 
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It certainly was hard that Robert 
should persist in keeping anything se- 
cret from her, when she always confided 
so entirely in him, laying bare her whole 
heart without reserve to his ken. Some 
days before a letter had come to him 
—a mysterious letter, the contents of 
which had wrought a startling change in 
his demeanor. His usual cheerfulness 
vanished; his manner grew reserved 
and moody, and almost savage, Mabel 
thought, when she tried to coax him 
into good humor again. Poor little Ma- 
bel! her life, which had seemed all coxz- 
leur de rose hitherto, suddenly assumed 
avery sombre aspect indeed. She ask- 
ed humbly if she had displeased him in 
any way? No, certainly not; the idea 
was absurd. Something was worrying 
him, and she must not mind if he was 
cross, for he could not help it. But she 
did mind very much, and tried all the 
persuasive arts in her power to draw the 
secret of his trouble from him. Why 
could she not share all his burdens; 


were they not hers as well? 
“No, Mabel, they are not,” he an- 


swered, very decidedly. “There are 
some which I must bear alone, and this 
is one of them. I thought I had laid it 
down for good and all,” he added, sigh- 
ing bitterly, “but it has come upon me 
again, and it is harder to endure now 
than ever.” 

Then Mabel pleaded with him as she 
had never pleaded before, as she had 
never thought to plead in vain; argued, 
coaxed, wept, and finally broke out into 
passionate reproaches for his want of 
confidence and faith in her. 

“It is no want of confidence in you, 
love. If you could only know how glad- 
ly I would unburden myself to you, were 
it possible!” he said. “You add to my 
trouble by your reproaches, Mabel; can 
you not trust me ?—can you not give me 
this one great proof of your love?” 

“No,” she replied, “I can not. You 
refuse the only proof I ask of you, and 
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expect a blind, unreasoning confidence 
from me in return. I am nota child; I 
am a woman, and your wife, and I have 
a right to know your secrets.” 

“Mine you shall always know,” he 
said, “when they concern me alone; 
but another person is implicated in this. 
One of these days, perhaps, when I need 
no longer fear to break the seal of si- 
lence, you shall know all.” 

“Now, or not at all,” she burst forth 
vehemently. “I will not be put off with 
such vague promises. O, if I had only 
known that you were ever going to be- 
have to me in this way, I would never 
have married you, Robert— never!” 

“Mabel, have a care!” said her hus- 
band, sternly. “Those are words not 
easy to be unsaid.” 

“And I don’t mean to unsay them. 
Do you think I would have left my home 
and come all the way here, to be treated 
unjustly and made miserable? Every- 
one said I was foolish to do it, and I 
believe now that I was.” And without 
waiting for an answer to this speech, ut- 
tered in the heat of passion and without 
thought of its consequences, she ran out 
of the room, leaving Robert standing 
there with a look on his face it had 
never worn yet since his marriage. A 
moment he waited, to see if she would 
return—heard her footsteps on the stairs 
and in her chamber overhead, and the 
sound of a door violently closed and 
locked; then he slowly went out of the 
house, mounted his horse, and rode 
away, leaving her to solitude and her 
own wretched thoughts. 

Wretched indeed they were, and self- 
reproach was largely mingled with them; 
for the words she had spoken in her 
blind anger rose hauntingly to her mind, 
and she felt that she would give worlds, 
if she had them, to blot them from her 
memory and from his. How dearly she 
loved Robert, none but herself could 
know; but that only made his conduct 
harder to bear. When she married him 
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she had expected that there would be 
entire confidence between them, for she 
felt that perfect affection could not ex- 
ist without it; and how often had he said 
the same thing, and begged her never, 
never to keep one secret thought from 
him! From these premises she was 
ready now to deduce the conclusion that 
she had been mistaken in her estima- 
tion of her husband’s love for her; not 
reflecting that there might exist a love 
so unselfish as to choose to bear sorrow 
alone, rather than seek relief by cloud- 
ing another’s spirit with the knowledge 
of it. 

Robert would have done wisely to 
take her into his counsels; but he did 
not yet fully know her nature, or com- 
prehend the depth of self-abnegation 
which would enable her to bear cheer- 
fully the heaviest cross for his sake. 

Mabel rose at length from the couch 
upon which she had thrown herself, and 
wearily set about performing her usu- 
al household tasks. Everything went 
wrong; her energy had fled; all incen- 
tive to exertion seemed gone, and the 
melancholy feelings that oppressed her 
cast their tinge over every occupation 
to which she turned. No singing over 
her work te-day; no running lightly 
hither and thither; her step was as 
heavy as her heart, and the very sun- 
shine that streamed in at the windows 
was an unwelcome visitant, mocking 
with its brightness the gloom that hung 
upon her. So unendurable did this state 
of affairs at last become, that she felt 
thankful when the entrance of Tony, the 
red-headed man of all work and sole 
domestic about the place, interrupted 
her reflections. 

“ Mis’ Leslie there’s a message come 
to you from Hoskins’ wife, down to 
Rocky Run; her child’s mighty bad off, 
and she’d be thankful if you was to run 
down there and see what you could do 
for her.” 

Rocky Run was a small mining set- 
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tlement about a mile off, and Hoskins, 
one of the miners—the steadiest and 
most trustworthy workman there — was 
an especial favorite with both Robert 
Leslie and his wife. So she rose with 
alacrity at the summons, and, almost 
forgetting her own troubles in her anx- 
iety to assist the distressed mother, set 
out at once on her errand of mercy. She 
was never backward in performing a 
charitable deed, and the poor people 
who came to her for aid loved and rev- 
erenced her for the tenderness and sym- 
pathy with which she ministered to their 
wants. 

The mother of the sick child welcom- 
ed her with gratitude and tears, and led 
her at once to the bedside of the little 
sufferer, whose condition indeed appear- 
ed very critical, though Mabel thought 
there might still be hope. She had 
brought some restoratives with her, 
which she hastened to apply, and after 
a time had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that their effect seemed to be beneficial. 
She remained several hours in the little 
shanty, and did not prepare to leave 
until the gathering twilight warned her 
that it would not be expedient for her to 
remain out much longer. Some threat- 
ening clouds had come up, foreboding a 
storm, and the wind blew raw and cold, 
making her congratulate herself on her 
precaution in having brought some warm 
wraps with her. 

“I’m real sorry you should have such 
an ugly walk home,” said Mrs. Hoskins, 
as she stood with Mabel at the door. “I 
ought to ha’ sent you off sooner, but I 
was so taken up with thinking of poor 
little Bess, in there, that I forgot every- 
thing else.” 

“OQ, I shall do very well,” said Mabel, 
cheerfully. “I’m not afraid of the walk; 
you know I am used to being out in all 
sorts of weather. I think Bessie is re- 
ally better now; just keep on with that 
medicine, and in the morning I'll run 
down again and see how she gets on.” 
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“Bless your kind heart!” said the 
woman fervently, as she wrung Mabel’s 
soft hand in her hard, rugged palm. 
**You’re just an angel of goodness, Mis’ 
Leslie, and the Lord will recompense 
you for what you’ve done for me this 
day, and many a day before, too.” 

These words echoed pleasantly in 
Mabel’s ears, as she climbed the steep 
mountain path; she was filled with the 
sweet consciousness of having given aid 
and comfort to a fellow-creature, and in 
the pure satisfaction which this afforded 
her she almost lost the memory of the 
bitter and sorrowful thoughts with which 
her heart had that morning been filled. 
Her anger toward Robert melted away, 
and a tender charity prompted her to 
forgive all wrongs, if wrongs there were, 
and seek forgiveness for her own faults 
in return. 

“I know I have been hasty,” she 
soliloquized ; “it’s always my way. I 
will not rest until I set matters right 


again between us.” 
Filled with this determination, she ar- 


rived at her own house. A miserable- 
looking, half-starved dog was crouching 
outside the door, and whined entreat- 
ingly at her approach. 

“What wretched creature is this?” 
she exclaimed, stopping to look at it. 
At this moment Tony came hastening 
round the corner of the house. 

“Mis’ Leslie,” he said, with a per- 
plexed look on his honest, freckled face, 
“wait a minute, please! I want to tell 
you something before you go in.” 

“Well, Tony?” she responded, a 
little surprised at his manner, as he 
paused. 

“You see, ma’am, ’twant no fault of 
mine, and I hope you won’t blame me,” 
he continued, apologetically. “There’s 
a woman—and a queer one, too, she 
seems—inside there; but she got in un- 
beknownst to me, and I couldn’t get her 
out no way at all.” 

“A woman! inside the house! What 
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is she doing there, and what does she 
want?” 

“T can’t say, ma’am, I’m sure. She 
said she had a better right there than 
anybody else, and that she wanted to 
see the master, and ——” 

Mabel waited to hear no more. Quiv- 
ering all over with a sort of indefinable 
dread, she entered the little front parlor. 
There by the fire sat, or rather crouch- 
ed, the woman—and such a looking 
woman! Gaudy finery, tattered and 
soiled, draped her attenuated form, and 
black elf-locks hung about a face that 
bore the traces of former beauty, now 
marred and defaced by the lines of want, 
and care, and something worse than 
either—something that made Mabel 
shrink back, as the face was defiantly 
turned toward her, and the bold black 
eyes were raised to hers. 

“Who are you,” she demanded, “and 
what are you doing here?” 

Had the woman been an ordinary 
beggar, no matter how repulsive, Mabel 
would not have addressed her thus; but 
the account Tony had given of her, 
coupled with the sudden conviction that 
flashed over her that this unlooked- for 
visit was in some way linked with the 
secret her husband had so jealously 
guarded, banished every feeling of com- 
passion from her heart. 

“No matter who I am!” was the sul- 
len reply. “I’ve a right here, and that’s 
enough.” 

“You have no right here,” said Ma- 
bel, trying to speak calmly, though she 
felt sick and faint. “I am the mistress 
of this house, and I have authority to 
refuse admission to all vagrants like 
yourself.” 

“Refuse and welcome,” said the wom- 
an. “I’m here and I’m going to stay, 
vagrant or no vagrant; so turn me out 
if you can!” 

“Will you tell me,” said Mabel, with 
a shudder of disgust, “what your busi- 
ness is here?” 
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“My business is with Robert Leslie,” 
was the rejoinder, “and not with you. 
He appointed to meet me, and I’m not 
going until I see him.” 

Here Tony, who had lingered near 
the door to keep guard, gave his mis- 
tress an admonitory touch. 

“Mis’ Leslie,” he whispered, “you 
jest come away and leave her alone. 
She’s drunk, in my opinion, and when 
the master comes he’ll manage her bet- 
ter than you or me. Don’t let her sass 
you no more.” 

“Hush!” said Mabel, whose face was 
very white, though she spoke calmly. 
“Did you say,” she continued, turning 
again to the woman, “that my husband 
had appointed to meet you?” 

“Yes, I did say so, and I say so again. 
And if you want to know any more about 
me, you’d better ask Az. May be you 
won’t be so glad to find out my name as 
you think.” 


“What do you know of my hus- 
band?” asked Mabel. 
“More than you do, I expect,” was 


the reply. “There, does that satisfy 
you? Now, leave me alone, and don’t 
plague me with any more talk. I’m tired, 
and I want to rest.” So saying, she 
turned away, clasped her knees with 
her hands, leaned her head against the 
side of the fire-place, and closed her 
eyes, as if preparing to sleep. 

Mabel stood irresolute for a minute; 
then she moved toward the door, beck- 
oning Tony to follow. 

“Tony,” she whispered, “please keep 
watch, so as to prevent her going up- 
Stairs, or doing any harm. It’s no use 
for me to stay here any longer.” 

“Certainly not, ma’am,” said Tony, 
approvingly. ‘You can’t do no good. 
I’ll keep an eye on her, never fear. And 
don’t you worry yourself, Mis’ Leslie,” 
he added, with solicitude, as he marked 
the expression of Mabel’s face. “The 
master’ll set everything right when he 
comes.” 
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“The master’ll set everything right!” 
How mockingly the words sounded to 
Mabel, as she fied up to her own room, 
and shut herself in, to try and stem the 
torrent of chaotic thought that swept 
through her mind. That unexplained 
letter; Robert’s altered behavior; his 
declaration that another person was im- 
plicated in his secret; the arrival, so 
soon after, of this mysterious visitor, 
and her hints in regard to Robert’s 
knowledge of her—nay, her express as- 
sertion that she came to him by his own 
appointment —all seemed connecting 
links in a strong chain of evidence 
against him. What she suspected him 
of she scarcely knew—to analyze her 
feelings at that moment was impossible; 
she only felt that there was some dis- 
graceful mystery, in which he was some 
way concerned, and felt herself deceived 
and wronged, her love and confidence 
cruelly betrayed. The stormy tide of 
passion, which had been calmed and 
laid to rest by the gentle influences of 
the afternoon, swelled up and beat over 
her now with resistless force, deafening 
her to the voice of reason, to the plead- 
ing of every softer emotion, and filling 
her only with one wild idea—to seek 
refuge somewhere, away from her home 
and from him who had made it hateful 
to her, and hide herself out of his sight. 
Ever impulsive and prompt in action, 
with her to plan was to perform. A few 
minutes later, Tony, had he been in his 
accustomed place, would have seen her 
steal softly down the stairs, through the 
kitchen, and out into the yard; but he 
was keeping guard at the parlor door, 
only thinking how unusually late the 
master was in coming home, and spec- 
ulating on the curious occurrence which 
had disturbed the tranquillity of their 
quiet household. So he was quite un- 
conscious of Mabel’s exit, and did not 
discover her absence until an hour aft- 
erward, when she was struggling blind- 
ly on over the darkened mountain road, 
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drenched by the rain which had com- 
menced to pour down almost before she 
was out of sight of her own inclosure. 
Her destination was the house of a friend 
some four miles distant, the only person 
in that part of the world to whom she 
felt that she could go for refuge. The 
way was toilsome at best, but doubly 
hard to travel under.such circumstances 
as the present. Nothing but a spirit 
braced by a strong will to the utmost 
pitch of endurance could have sustain- 
ed her on her fearful walk through the 
lonely passes of the Sierra, away from 
every human habitation, in the gloom 
and peril of that stormy night. 


Little Mrs. Etheridge, ever brisk, busy, 
and cheerful, was just putting the last 
stitches to a pair of mud-colored inex- 
pressibles she was finishing for her hus- 
band to put on the next morning, and 
Mr. Etheridge, laying down a book he 
had been reading aloud, was just declar- 
ing, with a long yawn, that it was high 
time for working-folks to be in bed, when 
a loud, hurried knocking at the front 
door startled them both. 

“Bless me!” said the little lady, paus- 
ing in the act of winding the thread round 
the last button, “who on earth can it 
be? Not a visitor, surely, at this late 
hour.” 

“Some benighted wanderer seeking a 
shelter, I suppose,” said her husband, 
as he moved toward the door. “Push 
up the fire, Kitty, and chuck those ele- 
gant pants out of sight.” 

“Pooh! what signifies anybody see- 
ing them?” said Mrs. Kitty, who, being 
a novice at such work, was quite proud 
of her performance in the tailoring line, 
and rather anxious than otherwise for 
an opportunity of displaying it. She 
was obediently rolling it up, however, 
when an exclamation of astonishment 
from Mr. Etheridge brought her speed- 
ily to his side. 

A trembling, dripping figure stepped 
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across the threshold, and a voice that 
sounded familiar, although hoarse and 
feeble from exhaustion, uttered their 
names. 

“Mabel Leslie!” cried Mrs. Ethe- 
ridge. almost breathless with amaze- 
ment. “Alone, and out in this storm 
so late at night!” 

“Take me in, Kate,” said Mabel. 
“Keep me here with you, and—don’t— 
tell—him ——” 

And here the words trailed brokenly 
off into an inarticulate whisper, and Ma- 
bel, weakened as she was by long - fast- 
ing and fatigue, and overpowered by the 
excitement she had undergone, and the 
sudden transition from the cold without 
to the heated atmosphere of the little 
parlor, was lying, quite insensible, in 
John Etheridge’s arms. His wife was 
dreadfully frightened, and they were 
both puzzled enough to account for this 
catastrophe; but no time was to be lost 
in useless conjecture, and soon they had 
Mabel laid on a couch in the next room, 
and were busy applying the various re- 
storatives they had on hand. They re- 
covered her from her faint at last; but 
when they questioned her, she answer- 
ed so incoherently that they thought her 
brain was disordered, and decided that 
the only thing to be done was to keep 
her quiet and try to induce her to sleep. 

“Something dreadful has happened, 
I’m sure,” whispered Mrs. Etheridge. 
“Where can Robert Leslie be, I won- 
der?” 

“Hush! I'll ride over as soon as it’s 
daylight and find out. I’m afraid she’s 
very ill, Kitty; shouldn’t wonder if she 
was going to have brain-fever.” 

His surmise was not far from correct. 
By morning their guest was in a high 
fever, alternated with cold shivering fits, 
and the few words she spoke were so 
rambling and wild that it was evident 
she was unconscious of their import. 
The anxiety of her kind nurse may be 
imagined, as she counted the hours 
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which must elapse before her husband’s 
return from his errand of friendship, on 
which he set out as soon as it was light 
enough for him to pick his way over the 
slippery, uncertain road, rendered peri- 
lous by the recent rain. At last the 
welcome clatter of horses’ feet was heard, 
and, running out to the door, she thank- 
fully welcomed Robert Leslie, who, look- 
ing as pale and haggard as a ghost, had 
accompanied his friend home. 

“T can’t tell you how relieved I am 
to see you!” she cried. “I feared you 
had fallen down one of the shafts, or 
something, Mabel seemed so distracted, 
and I could find out nothing from her at 
all.” But she was astonished enough 
to find that he either could not or would 
not give any explanation of the cause of 
Mabel’s expedition. Solicitude for the 


latter, however, overpowered all minor 
considerations for the present; while the 
only available physician, who was sum- 


moned from his residence twenty - five 
miles off, and arrived at night-fall, look- 
ed so owlishly solemn over the case, and 
spoke so ominously of the necessity for 
extreme care, that he succeeded in rous- 
ing their liveliest apprehensions, and 
duly impressing them with the convic- 
tion that only wisdom as profound as his 
own could avail to bring the patient safe- 
ly through. 

Whether her convalescence was ow- 
ing to the skill of the learned A2scula- 
pius, or to kind and judicious nursing, 
or to the advantages offered by a nat- 
urally strong constitution, or to all of 
these combined, must remain a matter 
of doubt; but, at all events, the fever 
left Mabel after awhile, and she was pro- 
nounced in a fair way to recover. No 
word relative to what had happened had 
yet passed between her husband and 
herself; but she would watch him with 
wistful eyes as he moved about the room, 
as if longing, yet afraid, to speak. At 
last, one evening, when they were alone, 
as twilight was closing round them, and 
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he could just discern the outlines of her 
pale face against the background of the 
huge stuffed chair—John Etheridge’s 
great achievement, which had been mov- 
ed in here out of the parlor for her use 
—he broke the silence which seemed to 
be cast over them like a spell, and said, 
tenderly but very decidedly: 

“ Now, Mabel, I must know a//, from 
the very beginning. Tell me why you 
left home.” 

Mabel looked up with a quickly beat- 
ing heart. Surely, she thought, he must 
know; yet his tone did not betray the 
self-condemnation she thought he must 
feel. She was silent, scarcely knowing 
how to answer him. 

“Tell me, Mabel,” he insisted. “Aft- 
er treating me as you have done, the 
least reparation you can make is to let 
me hear your justification, if you have 
any to offer.” 

“T should ask you for your justifica- 
tion,” she replied, and then all the pent- 
up torrent burst forth. Robert Leslie 
listened to her half-incoherent reproach- 
es and broken accusations with feelings 
of surprise and dismay, generous indig- 
nation and wounded pride; but he heard 
her patiently through, and when she 
ceased and waited breathlessly for his 
answer, he carefully steadied his voice 
and nerves before speaking. 

“And so, Mabel,” he said at last, in 
a low tone, “you really believed that I 
was guilty of some great offense to- 
ward you? Was this your love, your 
faith ?” 

“Then was it not true?” she whis- 
pered faintly, for the sudden revulsion 
from suspense to hope was almost over- 
powering in her weakened state. 

“T could almost find it in my heart 
not to satisfy you,” he rejoined, “only 
that I blame myself as well as you for 
this unhappy misunderstanding, which 
might have been averted by a confes- 
sion on my part, the pain of which I was 
anxious to spare both of us.” 
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Then he went on to tell her a story 
of his past life; of a young, beautiful, 
giddy sister, who had been left in his 
care by dying parents, but who had re- 
paid his devotion with careless ingrati- 
tude and a willful disregard of his au- 
thority. He told of the earnestness with 
which he had striven to overcome her 
evil propensities; of his bitter sorrow 
and disappointment at the failure of his 
efforts, and the discovery of an ever- 
widening breach between them which 
he vainly tried to bridge over; of her 
rapid advance from one error to anoth- 
er, until people shunned her society, and 
her name became a by-word among their 
acquaintances; how he had taken her 
away from their old home, trusting to 
new scenes and new influences to aid 
him in turning her mind to better 
thoughts, and giving her incentives to 
begin a more worthy life; how she had 
secretly escaped from him, and pursued 
her way unchecked for a time, until at 
last he heard that she was married, and 
found himself absolved from his painful 
responsibility. Then he had heard no 
more of her for three long years, during 
which he lived a solitary, hard-working 
life, trying to live down the memory of 
his great sorrow and bind his thoughts 
wholly to the occupations of the pres- 
ent. He went East, saw Mabel, and, in 
the love and admiration with which she 
inspired him, he forgot his dreary past 
and saw a new and bright future open- 
ing before him. After he married and 
took her to his home, he enjoyed a few 
months of unalloyed happiness, until 
suddenly there came upon him, like a 
thunderbolt, the intelligence that the 
wretched sister—once beautiful and be- 
loved, now sunk into the depths of deg- 
radation—having been cast off by her 
husband, and leading a miserable and 
vicious life, was coming to throw her- 
self on his bounty and seek a refuge un- 
der his roof. The thought of her being 
brought into contact with his spotless 
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Mabel, and contaminating with her pres- 
ence the hallowed purity of their home, 
almost crazed him, and he felt that such 
an evil must be averted at almost any 
cost. He had kept his wife from all 
knowledge of her, trusting never to be 
forced to reveal the existence of so un- 
worthy a relative ; and he now wrote to 
his sister, forbidding her, on pain of his 
severest displeasure, to come to his 
house or make herself known to his 
wife, and appointing a place of meeting, 
where he could see her privately and 
enter into an agreement with her re- 
specting some future provision for her 
maintenance, conditionally on her com- 
plying with his demands. The first part 
of his letter she had chosen to disregard, 
and, on going to the appointed place, the 
very day of his stormy parting with Ma- 
bel, he found no trace of her, and re- 
turned home at night-fall only to discov- 
er her presence under his roof, and Ma- 
bel’s mysterious disappearance. 

“What I suffered for your sake that 
night may you never know,” he added, 
in a tone of deep emotion, as she drew 
his hand to her lips, covering it with 
kisses and repentant tears. “In my 
anxiety about you, even the trouble 
and disgrace that wretched woman had 
brought upon me were forgotten. Tony 
went to Rocky Run, and together we 
searched the rocks and paths around, 
fearing you had met with some injury ; 
then I fancied some wandering Indians 
might have carried you off; in short, 
there was no wild or impossible conject- 
ure that did not torture my brain. Fan- 
cy my intense relief and gratitude when 
John Etheridge came over in the morn- 
ing, and told me you had sought shelter 
here. And now, Mabel, what have you 
to say in extenuation of your madcap 
flight?” 

“Only this,” said Mabel, speaking 
with difficulty through the mingled emo- 
tions of shame, self-reproach, penitence, 
and gratitude which agitated her heart, 
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“that if you had formed a truer estimate 
of woman’s nature, you would never 
have feared to tell me your worst troub- 
les; for you ought to have known that 
the cruelest privation you could make 
me endure was that of being excluded 
from sharing your grief.” 

“And those cruel words you had 
spoken to me that morning, Mabel—do 
you think the recollection of them count- 
ed for nothing?” 

“TI was insane when I spoke them, 
Robert; surely you could not have be- 
lieved what I said! And, besides, if 
you had not given me great provocation 
I would not have been so angry as to 
talk in that foolish way.” 

“Be it so,” said her husband. “I am 
willing to take my share of the blame. 
You have taught me a lesson for the 
future, at any rate. But your willing- 
ness to help me shall not be too severe- 
ly tried. Before I take you home, that 
wretched intruder on our peace shall be 
removed, and then ——” 

“Stay, Robert,” said Mabel, softly. 
“Have you a right to cast her off? Was 
it not such as she that our Saviour came 
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to seek and to save? Who knows but 
that under a purer influence she may 
learn better and holier lessons, and God 
may make us the instruments of leading 
her to Him?” 

“ Mabel—Mabel! you know not what 
you propose. Have I not tried every 
means in my power to reform her, and 
do you not see how signal my failure 
has been?” 

But the counsels of Mabel prevailed. 
She consecrated herself to her new task 
with a fervent prayer that her efforts 
might be crowned with success; and 
in the weary season of painful, hourly 
trial and self-sacrifice which followed, 
she never once shrunk from its fulfill- 
ment. The cross thus taken up was 
not without its blessings ; for, in bearing 
it together, she and Robert learned a 
new lesson of mutual reliance, faith, and 
love: and when in later years the shad- 
ow was lifted from their home, and sun- 
shine, pure and unclouded, illumined it 
once more, their hearts expanded all the 
more gratefully to its rays, for the hap- 
py consciousness they felt of a Christian 
duty faithfully performed. 
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OMMENCING at the southern 

boundary of California, we find the 
great coast counties of San Diego and 
Los Angeles almost destitute of timber 
of any description, except the planted or- 
chards. The few scattered oaks in some 
of the valleys are not sufficient to supply 
even the immediate neighborhood with 
fuel, which is, therefore, brought from 
Santa Barbara and other points to the 
northward, the oak commanding as high 
as $16 per cord in the city of Los An- 
geles. On the island of Santa Catalina 


grows a stunted tree, called the “sour- 
wood.” This timber, soft when cut, rap- 


idly hardens by exposure, and at last at- 
tains the firmness of iron- wood. It is 
often used for such portions of the small 
vessels plying along the coast as require 
durability, such as tiller- heads, blocks, 
etc. Once properly introduced, this 
wood might supply the place of some 
imported varieties. 

There is said to be a growth of pine 
and fir in the mountains back of Los 
Angeles, but at such a great distance 
and so inaccessible that it will probably 
never be utilized. Going northward, 
we find back of Santa Barbara a few 
scattered groves of live-oak, but of so 
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inconsiderable an extent as not to merit 
the name of a timber belt. Such as they 
are, however, they furnish fuel sufficient 
for the uses of the inhabitants, and even 
for export to Los Angeles. It is a pity 
that the groves should be cut, as, be- 
sides adding to the beauty of the land- 
scape, they no doubt make the differ- 
ence in rain-fall between Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, which is in favor of 
Santa Barbara. These scattered oak- 
groves are found in the valleys until we 
reach Point Concepcion, when they 
cease. From thence to Point Cypress, 
the north point of Carmel Bay, the coast- 
line is destitute of timber, if we except 
a few scattered redwood-trees on the 
crest and flanks of the high hills behind 
San Simeon, marking the southern limit 
of the redwood belt. At Point Cypress 
is found the beautiful tree known as the 
Monterey cypress. This, although a 
great ornament to a garden, is not ex- 
tensively used at present for lumber. 
Point Pifios, the next point northward, 
is heavily wooded with a species of pine; 
valueless, however, on account of its lim- 
ited extent and inaccessibility. Passing 
the scattered oak- groves of Monterey, 
we come next to the fair beginning of 
the great redwood belt of the coast, ex- 
tending northward from the vicinity of 
Santa Cruz to Crescent City in Del 
Norte County. The California redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) has been the 
principal tree used for lumber purposes 
for many years. Great inroads have al- 
ready been made in the forests of the 
coast, and at many points, especially 
within easy sailing distance of San Fran- 
cisco, the available timber has been de- 
stroyed. There is, however, an im- 
mense belt yet extending from Russian 
River northward. Mills are located at 
every available point; and at the pres- 
ent moment in Humboldt Bay, the great 
lumber port of the redwood belt, even 
the trees growing close to the little 
creeks and sloughs running into the bay 
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have been cut: thus logging becomes 
each year more expensive and difficult. 
The supply is, however, so extensive, 
and the opportunities for opening new 
districts so great, when the demand for 
lumber will justify increased expense, 
that it is not probable our supply will 
diminish for-many years. There are 
immense forests of redwood on both the 
Eel and Mad rivers, in this section, yet 
untouched. There is an immense belt, 
also, back of Trinidad. Thence north- 
ward the redwood becomes scattered un- 
til we reach the vicinity of Crescent City. 
Back of this place, and covering the low 
land, once evidently overflowed by the 
sea, between Pelican Bay on the north 
and Crescent Bay on the south, is an 
exceedingly heavy body of this timber. 
It extends up the flanks of the lower 
spurs of the Siskiyou mountains, which 
here put down to the sea, and ceases at 
an elevation of about 1,200 feet above 
tide. Many of the trees have a diame- 
ter at their base of thirteen and fourteen 
feet, and the average run of saw-logs 
would be from six to eight feet. 

This redwood belt abruptly ceases in 
the valley of Smith’s River, a few miles 
south of the Oregon boundary, and from 
there northward it is unknown as a for- 
est tree, though a few clumps are found 
over the Oregon line. Although to a 
casual observer the redwood appears the 
same wherever grown, yet there is a 
marked difference in the quality of that 
from different sections. Even in the 
same district some groves are valueless, 
while others, not a mile distant, yield 
clear lumber. The tree, for instance, 
that grows in low or swampy ground 
is apt, from excess of moisture, to be 
swelled or hollow- butted, and to have 
more or less of rottenness and defect; 
while that on the rising or rolling land 
and the slopes of the mountains will be 
solid and free from blemish. Again, the 
timber cut from the lower end of the 
belt contains a greater percentage of ref- 
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use and less clear lumber than that from 
Humboldt, Trinidad, or Crescent City. 
There is a variety of the Seguota sem- 
pervirens back of Crescent City that is 
quite peculiar. The tree is of the ordi- 
nary size and leaf of the common red- 
wood, but the wood itself is white and 
remarkably free from knots and imper- 
fections. 

Where the redwood grows in swamps 
and other moist places, there sometimes 
forms on its outside a remarkable ex- 
crescence called “redwood fungus.” 
This appears in the shape of a huge 
knot or wart on the tree. It is a growth 
of the bark, not having any distinct grain. 
When cut into slabs this knot shows a 
mottled and deep-red color, filled with 
little “bird’s - eyes,” remarkably beauti- 
ful, and bearing a high polish. When 
cut into veneers, it is used for panel- 
work on billiard-tables, etc., and com- 
mands a good price. In the northern 
redwoods one frequently sees bunches 
of fern and trailing plants growing on 
these knots, the fallen leaves lodging on 
the protuberance having in time created 
asoil. These little air-gardens are very 
pretty. 

Sometimes a redwood-tree will take a 
twist or curl when young, from some 
accidental cause. This continues as it 
grows older, and in time forms “curly 
redwood,” exhibiting when sawed a suc- 
cession of spiral whorls in the grain. 
This variety is very ornamental, and is 
sought after for fancy-work. It is claim- 
ed that this timber when buried pos- 
sesses great durability. Exposed to 
the air, however, it is not as lasting as 
some other varieties. Redwood will 
not bear a very heavy strain, and is not 
suitable for ship-building or any purpose 
where lightness and ability to support a 
weight are qualities desired. It has 
been exported with profit for some years 
past to South America, the Pacific isl- 
ands, and Australia. 

We have next to consider the differ- 
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ent trees that, commencing with the 
redwood belt, grow in the same climate 
and soil, and in some instances, as with 
the red and yellow firs, the laurel, and 
oak, extend beyond it. Of these the 
two which extend the farthest south are 
the laurel (Oreodaphne Californica) and 
madrofia(A rbutus Menziesiz). The lau- 
rel is found in the sheltered valleys as 
far down as Santa Barbara, but on the 
lower coast rarely attains any size. As 
we go northward, the trees increase in 
diameter and the wood in beauty. The 
laurel requires a rich soil and moisture 
for its proper development, and we ac- 
cordingly find it growing on the river 
bottoms in groves and patches — never 
in forests, like the conifere. The gnarl- 
ed and twisted trunks, and the glossy 
deep-green leaves of this beautiful tree 
make it very ornamental, and were it not 
for the great length of time required for 
its growth, it could be introduced advan- 
tageously in the southern and south- 
eastern part of our country as a garden 
shrub. It bears a small oily nut, of a 
strong aromatic flavor, which is some- 
times used as food in times of great 
scarcity by the northern Indians. The 
laurel is an evergreen, but has an an- 
nual flow of sap. This is quite an im- 
portant fact in connection with the prop- 
er preparation of the timber for ship- 
building. The right time for cutting is 
during the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November. If cut before or 
after these months, the wood is liable to 
decay, and also to be attacked by a small 
worm ; but in the proper time, and when 
water or dock seasoned, it is fully equal 
to Eastern oak. The United States 
steamer Saginaw, so often cited as an 
instance of the unreliable character of 
the wood, is really no criterion. Her 
timbers were of laurel, but only a portion 
of that used was seasoned; the others 
were put in nearly green. When she 
was dismantled, it was found that while 
many of her timbers were perfectly sound, 
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others had entirely decayed. Now, how- 
ever, as knowledge of the qualities and 
proper treatment of the wood has be- 
come more general, it is rapidly growing 
in favor as a substitute for Eastern oak, 
and will eventually supplant it in our 
markets. 

The beauty of laurel as a fine wood 
for cabinet purposes has been demon- 
strated in San Francisco by the elegant 
finish of several buildings fitted up with 
it. Its infinite variety of figure and 
shade, from the fine bird’s-eye obtained 
from the knots and corrugations to the 
clear yellow of the straight tree, make 
it particularly pleasing. The dark fig- 
ures in the wood are obtained by sub- 
jecting it to the action of salt-water. 
The tannic acid then in combination 
with the salt produces the wavy spiral 
lines and stains. Some of the most 
beautiful figures are obtained from the 
roots, and the feather-like figure from 
the “crotches”—that is, where the limbs 
join the main tree. Laurel bears a very 
high polish, but it has to be carefully 
treated and well seasoned to prevent its 
warping. It is, therefore, generally ve- 
neered on some light wood. When well 
seasoned it forms a very good materi- 
al for wood-carving, having no decid- 
ed grain, and being tough in texture. 
Should the wood ever become as fash- 
ionable as black walnut for furniture, it 
will prove a valuable article of export. 
At present there is but a limited demand 
at nominal prices, although choice lots 
will command as high as ten cents per. 
foot. 

Some of the largest laurel-trees on 
the coast grow on the rich bottoms of 
the Klamath River, in Del Norte Coun- 
ty. It is also found on all the small 
streams north of this, and in great quan- 
tities on the Coquille, in Oregon. The 
local name, or rather misnomer, for the 
wood by the Oregonians is “myrtle.” 
The northern limit of the laurel belt 
seems to be Coos Bay, although it is 
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found in small quantities on the Ump- 
qua. 

Growing in the same belt with the 
laurel, but usually preferring the hill- 
sides and tops to the more fertile val- 
leys, is found the madrofia (Arbutus 
Menziesi?). This tree, so aptly nam- 
ed by Bret -Harte, ‘Harlequin of the 
woods,” is one of the most striking ob- 
jects of our forests. It is rarely found 
growing straight; the trunks are usual- 
ly twisted in every conceivable shape. 
The peculiarity of the bark, which peels 
off in thin strips and seems to consist of 
several layers, attracts the eye at once. 
It is smooth and yellow in the young 
trees, but changes in the old to a deep 
madder red. This is the outside thin 
layer. When that scales off, the inside 
layer appears green on the tender shoots 
and yellow on the older wood. The 
tree bears a small red berry, which is a 
favorite food for the wild pigeon. The 
leaves are large, and a deep glossy green. 
On the lower coast the madrofia rarely 
attains a diameter of more than two feet; 
but on the Rogue River of Oregon there 
are several extensive belts in which some 
of the trees attain great size. The wood 
is not extensively used at present for 
any purpose. It is fine in grain and of 
a similar color to the maple, though 
darker, but does not bear the high pol- 
ish of laurel. The objection to its use 
by cabinet-makers seems to be that it 
checks very easily and is hard to sea- 
son. 

Growing in the same belt with the 
laurel and madrofia, but extending be- 
yond them, being found in large groves 
on the rich bottoms of the Columbia, is 
the soft or Oregon maple. The first 
trees of any size are on the Klamath 
River; from there northward, the allu- 
vial bottoms of all the streams empty- 
ing on the coast contain groves of ma- 
ple. The tree is identical in appear- 
ance with the soft maple of the East, 
and the foliage in autumn assumes the 
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same gorgeous tints so often admired 
by travelers. The wood is white; while 
it takes a high polish, it does not equal 
the laurel in this respect. It is soft and 
easily worked, but not especially beauti- 
ful, excepting when the wood of a tree 
has taken a wavy or spiral form. It is 
then called “curly maple,” and is much 
prized for choice furniture. The maple 
growing in damp spots frequently has 
the fungi, or excrescences of the bark 
and wood, mentioned as occurring on 
the laurel and redwood. When a per- 
fect piece of this can be secured it is 
quite valuable, being curiously marked 
with little bird’s-eyes, or lighter and 
darker spots. Oregon maple is worth 
about ten cents per foot in the plank, 
when plain; but a choice piece of curly 
or bird’s - eye will bring more than that 
in veneer. 

Growing on the bottoms of the Klam- 
ath and Smith’s rivers in California, the 
Chetko, Rogue, and Umpqua rivers in 
Oregon, is found a fine variety of white- 
ash. The uses to which this valuable 
wood is applied are well known, yet very 
little effort has been made to utilize our 
own timber, although we import large 
quantities from the East. The few who 
have tried the native wood say that it is 
“brash” —that is, not tough like the 
Eastern variety. The reason for this 
judgment probably lies inthe fact that 
the timber used came from the upper 
Willamette Valley, where it was grown 
removed from the influence of sea-air. 
It is a well-known fact that timber used 
in ship-building — oak, for instance —is 
of far greater value when grown on the 
sea-coast. Whether the sea-air acts on 
the growth of the wood found on the 
coast streams to retard it and thereby 
increase the pliability and toughness, 
or whether the superior richness of soil 
producing the interior variety inclines it 
to rank growth, is a question; but the 
fact is conceded. It is, then, to this 


cause that the comparative disfavor of 
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the native ash is due. But very little of 
that grown on the Klamath, Smith’s, 
Chetko, or Rogue rivers has ever found 
its way into market. Some is cut for 
local consumption, and is considered by 
the country wagon-makers as fully equal, 
if not superior, to the imported article. 
Although the supply is limited, yet 
enough could be produced to meet the 
demand in San Francisco without re- 
course to the markets of the East. 

Growing in the redwood belt, but ex- 
tending far beyond it, being found as 
high as Alaska, is another valuable hard 
wood —the northern yew (Zaxus brevi- 
folia). This is the slowest-growing 
tree of the coast, and the trunks rarely 
attain a large size, a diameter of fifteen 
inches at the base being very rare. The 
tree is identical with the English yew, 
planted principally in old grave - yards. 
It has a gnarled and twisted trunk, foli- 
age and bark not unlike redwood, and 
bears a red berry. The wood is very 
close and compact, and of a dark red 
color. Its qualities are great toughness 
and elasticity, with ability to bear a high 
polish. The Indians of the northern 
coast use it exclusively for their bows, 
and those of Alaska for their clubs and 
carved ornaments. It darkens with age 
and use, some of the carved sticks from 
Alaska seen by the writer being as dark 
as ebony. It was quite fashionable for 
furniture a few hundred years back in 
England, and some of this furniture still 
remaining is very sombre in effect. 

This wood has never been introduced 
in the San Francisco market, and could 
only be obtained in small quantities; 
yet it is believed that it would supply 
the place of some of the more costly im- 
ported varieties, for small objects of use 
and ornament. 

But leaving the consideration of the 
other woods growing in the great timber 
belts, we will next refer to the conifere 
in order, proceeding north from the red- 
wood belt. The white and black spruce 
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is first found in quantities back of Cres- 
cent City, in Del Norte County, Cali- 
fornia. It grows in low swampy spots, 
and has a sparse foliage and thin bark. 
It is especially remarkable for its spread- 
ing roots, which, when properly hewn 
out, form excellent ship’s-knees. The 
lumber obtained from the spruce is 
tough, white, and inodorous. It forms 
a good substitute for the more costly 
cedar and sugar-pine; but, owing to the 
fact that it is not easily worked, can 
never supplant them. Spruce is found 
growing in low places from Crescent 
City to the Columbia River, and the 
principal supply of the San Francisco 
market comes from the latter place. Of 
the two, the yellow or white variety af- 
fords the finest lumber. 

The next timber of importance south 
of the Oregon line is the fir. Of this 
family there are three varieties: the 
white (Picea grandis), red (Abies Doug- 
fasit), and yellow (Adies Williamsonit), 
the last named being the most valuable, 
and the first nearly worthless. The red- 
fir has perhaps the widest geographical 
distribution of any of the Conifere of 
the coast. It is found as low down as 
Russian River, and forms the great for- 
ests of Puget Sound, whence it is ex- 
ported under the name of “Oregon 
pine.” It makes an inferior quality of 
lumber, and is used for all rough pur- 
poses; but can be produced in such 
quantities that it occupies a prominent 
place in the market. The red-fir is a 
Stately tree, with foliage of dark green 
and small cones. It grows to a great 
height in favorite localities, but its diam- 
eter is never as great as that of the red- 
wood. It prefers the slopes and ridges 
of the mountains to the low land, and is 
found in the lower coast counties of Or- 
egon growing well up toward the sum- 
mit of the Siskiyou mountains. The 
bark of the red-fir is rough, but close 
and compact; and it is chiefly by this 
sign distinguished from that of its con- 
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gener, the yellow-fir; the bark of the 
latter being loose and scaling off when 
rubbed. 

The yellow- fir is the best of the spe- 
cies, and affords a fine clear lumber, 
close - grained, and dressing remarkably 
well. It is rarely brought into the San 
Francisco market, and when by accident 
a tree of this variety is cut on Puget 
Sound, it is confounded with the com- 
mon or red fir. It is found in small 
quantities above Mendocino, but not in 
groves until latitude 42° is reached. 
There are fine groves of it back of Cres- 
cent City, on the Rogue River in Ore- 
gon, and back of Port Orford in the 
same State. The red-fir, as before re- 
marked, extends far northward, and is 
especially abundant on Puget Sound. 
This great forest belt, however, has suf- 
fered from the fires which every season 
sweep over it. There is a district of 
coast from the Umpqua River north- 
ward nearly to the Columbia, where 
the mountains are covered with bare 
trunks and stumps of a heavy growth 
of timber. From the sea these mount- 
ains present a curious appearance, the 
bleached tree-trunks showing white, and 
producing the effect of a mist or cloud 
hanging over them. 

We have next to remark on the most 
valuable belt of timber on the coast-line 
proper, namely: the white or Port Or- 
ford cedar. This tree is exceedingly 
handsome in appearance. Usually thick 
at the base, it tapers gradually upward. 
The foliage is a bright lively green; yel- 
lowish toward the tips of the slender 
sprouts, flat in shape, and drooping from 
the top downward. The seed-pod is 
very small, and has a winged barb not 
unlike the maple. The bark is in color 
a light brown, resembling redwood, but 
does not attain nearly its thickness. 
The wood is white, soft, of even grain, 
and very odorous. It is rarely if ever 
affected by rot, seasons quickly, and 
when seasoned never warps. It is used 
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extensively for inside finishing and for 
boat- building, and is especially valua- 
ble for linen-closets, the resinous odor 
being a sure preventive against moths. 
White-cedar commands the highest 
price of any of the soft woods grown 
on the coast, and ranks in the market 
next to sugar-pine, which latter, being a 
tree grown in the interior, does not 
come under the head of the timber belts 
of the coast. White-cedar does not 
grow in a compact body, like redwood, 
but in clumps or patches interspersed 
with the firs. Its geographical range is 
the most limited of all the conifere of 
the coast. It is first found in scattered 
clumps and widely apart, on the Klam- 
ath and Smith rivers in California; next 
in a small body on Rogue River, Ore- 
gon; and only assumes the character of 
a timber belt back of Port Orford. It is 
then found on the plateaus back of the 
coast-line, and on the head-waters of 
the streams, until we reach Coos Bay, 
its northern limit. The Alaska cedar, 
some specimens of which have reached 
our market, is a different tree, the lum- 
ber being denser, of a yellow cast, and 
possessing more of the working quali- 
ties of the fir than of the Orford cedar. 

The inflammable character of the bark 
and wood of the cedar render the timber 
particularly liable to the ravages of the 
fires which sweep annually over Oregon. 
Many thousands of acres of this valua- 
ble timber have been thus destroyed. 
The principal supply now comes from 
Coos Bay, where, however, from fire and 
cutting, the quantity of available cedar 
is being rapidly diminished. There is a 
fine body on the Coquille River; but 
owing to the difficulty of passing the bar 
at the mouth, which is shallow and un- 
safe, very little has ever been shipped 
from that place. This cedar will, how- 
ever, as the demand increases, find an 
outlet through Coos Bay by means of a 
canal and railway, or by the way of Port 
Orford by means of a tram-road or rail- 
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way. The cedar is a tree of compara- 
tively rapid growth, and as the fires do 
not seem to have destroyed the seed 
buried beneath the light soil, it is prob- 
able that a new growth will in time re- 
place the old, to be utilized by the next 
generation, if not by this. In some of 
the districts back of Port Orford the 
writer has seen acres and acres thickly 
covered with young cedars from one to 
five feet high, all sprouted since the fire 
of 1865. 

In view of the immense destruction of 
this as well as the less valuable timber 
belts by annual fires, it seems to be the 
duty of the General and State govern- 
ments to devise some method of prevent- 
ing them. Were they started from acci- 
dental causes or from spontaneous com- 
bustion, this would be impossible; but 
too often they proceed from willful care- 
lessness on the part of the settlers. A 
man wishes to clear a potato-patch of a 
few acres, whose total yield would not 
equal in value a single cedar-tree. He 
cuts off the brush, piles it up, and waits 
for the dry season to burn. The fire 
gets into the woods, and may extend 
hundreds of miles and burn on until 
checked by the fall rains. Often the 
careless hunter leaves his camp-fire 
burning; it spreads among the dry 
leaves, catches the bark of some resin- 
ous tree, and soon the whole forest is 
on fire, the flames leaping from tree to 
tree, and the strong north-west winds 
spreading the flame far and wide. In 
some instances the woods are actually 
set on fire. The writer was once told 
by a settler, who was fond of hunting, 
that a great fire then raging was his 
work. He found the undergrowth too 
thick to hunt, and set the woods on fire 
that he might have less trouble in walk- 
ing! 

There is, we believe, a law in exist- 
ence in reference to this subject, but it 
is practically inoperative and very mild 
in its punishment. Neighbors will nev- 
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er inform on each other, even if they 
know that a fire originated from design, 
and it would be very difficult to secure 
a conviction for the offense. This law 
should be amended, the provisions made 
very stringent, and a person appointed 
by the government to ferret out and 
make a prompt example of these incen- 
diaries. 

In the enumeration of the more im- 
portant timber belts, mention was omit- 
ted of several varieties, which, although 
valuable in themselves, yet are not ex- 
tensively utilized. Of these the princi- 
pal are: the coast oak (Q. densiflora), 
the poplar, alder, chittim- wood, bear- 
berry, dogwood, crab-apple, etc. Quer- 
cus densiflora (the white or chestnut 
oak), has a wide range and is usually 
found growing in company with the 
conifere. On the northern coast it is 
frequently found in large groves on the 
mountain slopes; it has quite a stately 
growth in Oregon, frequently attaining 
a height of 100 feet and a diameter of 
two or three. The bark is extensively 
used near Santa Cruz for tanning. There 
is a prejudice against the wood —it is 
said to rot easily and to be brittle. That 
this is the fact in regard to the trees 
grown in the hot interior valleys is 
undoubted. Further experiments with 
timber grown near the coast may dem- 
onstrate that, like the ash, it attains a 
denser fibre and is less liable to decay 
when exposed to the sea-air. The writ- 
er has seen oak timber cut in latitude 
42° 30’, grown within a mile of the coast, 
that was close-grained, white, and tough. 
It had then been in use four years, and 
showed no signs of decay. 

The poplar and alder are found on 
the banks of all the streams north of 

"latitude 41°, and in great quantities on 
the Columbia River. The wood of the 
former is light and tough, and is both 
scentless and contains no resinous mat- 
ter. It is much used for staves, be- 
ing especially adapted to sugar - barrels. 
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The alder has some of the same quali- 
ties, but decays quickly. The chittim- 
wood is a small tree, with foliage not 
unlike the dogwood. It grows from lat- 
itude 40° to 43°. The wood is a bright 
yellow, is very tough and light, and is 
the favorite among the farmers for stir- 
rups. The bear-berry grows quite large 
in the same latitude, but is only valuable 
for the medicinal qualities of the bark. 
The dogwood and crab-apple are found 
on the banks of the streams in the same 
localities as the former. 

The red-cedar, a variety of the cu- 
pressus family, is found growing in the 
same latitudes as the white, but extends 
farther northward. It is usually found 
scattered or in small clumps, and is val- 
ueless for lumber purposes, owing to the 
numerous limbs. The sugar-pine, the 
most valuable soft wood of the Pacific, 
is sometimes found in scattered groups 
on the summits of the mountains near 
the coast, but rarely grows in any quan- 
tity until a distance of at least fifty miles 
from the sea is reached. The main for- 
est ‘bodies of the coast-line are com- 
prised under the redwood, cedar, and 
fir families, and these timber belts will 
play a very important part in our com- 
mercial prosperity during the ensuing 
decade. There will come a time, how- 
ever, sooner perhaps than even mill- 
owners will allow, when our supply must 
seriously diminish. No one who has 
not witnessed the immense destruction 
of timber in cutting for a mill can have 
any idea of it. This is especially true 
in the case of the redwood. Towering 
to such an immense height, and having 
a large diameter, when this tree is felled 
it not unfrequently crushes others, and 
on striking the earth shivers into waste 
wood. The fires alluded to before are 
also a potent agent of destruction, and 
we may almost venture the prediction 
that twenty years from the present date 
much of our lumber will be brought 
from the distant shores of Alaska. 
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An island at anchor in blue -bosomed seas 

Is ever.aore haunting my soul like a dream, 
And the mystical grace of the slender palm - trees, 
That lift their light plumes in the indolent breeze, 
Recurs in my thought, like the strange thread of gold 
That ran in the woof of the weaver of old, 

And still shadows lengthen and smooth billows gleam. 













Gray peaks that were tossed in the torture of fire 
Stand bare in the sun, and heroic with scars 

And sculptures of battle, and anguish and ire, 

That say in derision, ‘‘Be strong and aspire!’’ 

Bright seas, bitter- hearted, strike wild on the shore, 

And sing their old anthem, ‘‘Deplore and deplore 
For all that is sorrowful under the stars!” 












An empire of death! O, the world has not known, 
In all its great story of trouble and wrong, 

Another like Molokai, drear and alone, 

Where Pluto, the hope -slayer, sits on his throne 

And rules as a tyrant, unchecked in his pride, 

With none to dispute him, and none to deride, 
And never a traitor in all the sad throng! 











The red suns wheel over and drown in the sea; 
Like clustering lilies the white stars decay ; 

Moons blossom, and wither; but, windward or lee, 

No rising sail beckons or bids them be free, 

Till low-sailing sea- mists, unmasted and pale, 

Drift over the palm-trees, and drop within hail 
Of sorrowing spirits and waft them away. 












They buy not, they sell not—the joy and the care 
Of living and toiling are theirs nevermore ; 
But lonesome and weary, and calm with despair, 
They sing their strange songs and sit braiding their hair 
Till day has gone down, and the curtain of light 
Has passed from the tenderer vision of night, 
And dim shadows move on the silvering shore. 











And touched by the moonlight their dark faces glow, 
And low like the wail of the wind in the pines 

Their fitful songs quiver, and, broken and slow, 

Seem lost in the beat of the surges below ; 















* One of the Sandwich Islands, to which the Hawaiian lepers are banished. 
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And o’er the gilt waters, dream -sweet and afar, 
Their hearts travel outward, where, lost like a star 
That fell from their heaven, Owyhee reclines. 


What reck they of battle or council, or all 

The hope or endeavor of laboring time? 
The golden fruit ripens, the white loon will call 
Where the broad wave is richest, and all things befall 
That stricken souls need, in a bountiful isle 
Caressed by the sun and bedight with his smile, 

The blossom and crown of a tropical clime. 


And thus, while the scheming and passionate world 
Is building and wrecking and building anew, 

A strange ship at anchor, her canvas all furled, 

While suns set in purple, and morn is impearled, 

Lies low Molokai; and the indolent palm 

Scarce flutters a plume; for the days are so calm, 
And Death, the gray despot, so patient and true. 





THE SAG HARBOR ABORIGINE. 


HE social atmosphere of Sag Har- 
bor is that of content and sim- 


“Back-door calls” are most 
popular. Neighbors merely “run in” 
to see each other. If you are distantly 
related to the family you may come in 
without knocking. The back parlor is 
regarded as a sort of public sitting-room. 
Everybody is related more or less to 
everybody else by marriage of recent or 
of remote ancestry. When a stranger 
settles, he marries a native woman as 
soon as possible —an undertaking easi- 
ly effected. This gives him the social 
“open-sesame”’ to the whole town. 
Sag Harbor in 1843 sent forth a fleet 
of sixty-five whaling-vessels. These 
have disappeared. Fhe blight which 
came upon the whale-fishery in 1847-8 
was most destructive to Sag Harbor. 
Many of our vessels made their last 
voyage to California, laden with gold- 
fevered emigrants. Some, like the old 
Niantic, became a portion of the foun- 


plicity. 


dation of San Francisco. Socially, many 
of their passengers stand in the same 
relation to the city. 

Let us go back thirty years. The first 
vessel of the whaling-fleet due that sea- 
son is coming. All winter and even far 
into the spring, the Long Wharf has 
looked bare and desolate, the masts of a 
few sloops only breaking its dull uni- 
formity. It is the middle of May. The 
Nimrod is coming in. Her private sig- 
nals have been recognized off the “‘South- 
side.” Next, distant dull reports are 
heard by the quicker ears of the village. 
She is in Gardiner’s Bay, firing for a 
pilot. Captain Tommy Smith immedi- 
ately gets his sloop under way, having 
on board “ Uncle Jeff” the pilot, and the 
“agent.” A group of weather- beaten 
maritime worthies, whose days of active 
service have passed, stand about the 
“North Battery,” a noted water-side 
groggery, junk-shop, and grocery. From 
its door projects a long, tarry canvas- 
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covered spy-glass, through which one 
after another of the ancient mariners 
survey the distant vessel. 

Meantime, the news spreads rapidly 
through the village. The A%wrod is 
coming, having been out three years. 
She is full—2,500 barrels of whale, 300 
sperm, 3,000 pounds of bone. The cap- 
tain’s wife is in a flutter. Well may she 
be. There is a man coming she calls 
husband. They were married a month 
before he left on his voyage. They had 
not even time to become well acquainted 
with each other. She has, during his 
absence, received letters from him about 
once in six months. A child of two 
years whom he has never seen also 
awaits his coming. He will stay at home 
three months, and then depart on anoth- 
er three years’ cruise. 

The Mimrod’s upper canvas is now 
distinctly visible from the “ North Bat- 
tery.” Preceding her is Uncle Tommy’s 
sloop, having on board the captain, who, 
taking precedence of the mates and 
crew, comes on shore in a sort of rude 
state. He is arrayed in garments cut 
in the fashion of three years ago. He 
steps on shore, and the hand -shaking 
commences. We will send him home 
to his wife, and return to the ship. 

The Mixzrod comes to anchor about 
a mile from the Long Wharf. The crew 
are preparing to goon shore. Some are 
shaving; the small mirrors being tacked 
to the mainmast. Their red-flannel 
shirts have long since lost their fresher 
dye. The Long Wharf is lined with 
people waiting for the boats to land. 
The faded red-flannel shirts are seen 
clambering over the Mimrod’s side. 
The boats near the wharf. The Sag 
Harbor aborigine clambers on the pier 
and looks wonderingly about him. A 
dozen standing by are old and intimate 
friends, but time has made such altera- 
tions that they do not look to him as for 
many months he has seen them in his 
mind’s eye. He has also outgrown their 
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recollection. He left a half-grown boy; 

he returns a “boat-steerer,” stout and 

muscular. He walks directly into the 

“ North Battery” to take his first welcom- 

ing glass. He.dared not do this three 

years ago. But his father has died dur- 

ing his absence; he is no longer a boy; 

he is a man, and knows a man’s privi- 

leges. Presently he will go home and 

see his mother, and after the first greet- 

ings are over he will sit for an hour in 

the seldom -used front parlor, while all 

the neighbors flock in to see “our John- 

ny come home,” and he will feel stiff 
and uncomfortable. He will get out in 
the evening and go about the village. 

But all the pleasure he has anticipated 
is not realized. Somehow, after the 
first “how-d’ye-dos” have been said, 
and the edge of people’s curiosity worn 
off, he feels himself out of place. He is 
out of his old shipboard groove of life, 
and, for all this is his native place and 
all are known to him, yet it is not exact- 
ly home. Everyone he meets has his 
own beaten track to run in. He can 
not find his own, for he is a fish out of 
water. There is nothing more comfort- 
able on shore after all than the forecas- 
tle supper, and the pipe, fun, and gossip 
afterward during the dog- watches. At 
sea, the thousand wants of the land are 
removed. One is content because one 
must be. On shore, he quaffs from 
many cups of pleasure. The hard-earn- 
ed proceeds of the voyage rapidly slip 
away. He can not tell what the money 
goes for; but it goes. It is feverish, 
unsatisfactory enjoyment after all, if en- 
joyment it may be called. He hires 
horses and vehicles which never return 
to the stable in good order, and from 
which bolts, screws, buckles, and tires 
drop like ripe fruit, so that the bill for 
damages half covers the real value of 
these shattered old turn-outs, contrived 
expressly for the returned whaler’s use, 
and intended to fall to pieces as soon as 
the animal is forced off a walk. After 
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all, the actual pleasure realized is not so 
great as when they brought that 150- 
barrel whale alongside, into whose car- 
cass he had planted the first iron !—not 
so great as when in the boats chasing 
all day, and taking his turn at the try- 
pots at night, for then with every gallon 
of oil boiled from the black-coated blub- 
ber there came the happy consciousness 
of accumulation. 

After the Vimrod there dropped along 
a score of vessels. The entire village 
was busy. Workmen swarmed over the 
ships as they lay “hove down” at the 
wharf, coppering, calking, rigging, and 
renewing decayed timbers ; coopers rat- 
tled away at new casks and tightened the 
old ones, for whale-oil strays from the 
least crevice; sewing- women were en- 
gaged on coarse pants, shirts, and pea- 
jackets; young mates, captains, and boat- 
steerers courted and in some instances 
promised to love, honor, and remain 
faithful to those poor girls, whom, after 
a few short weeks, they were not to see 
for three or four years; owners and 
agents shipped new crews, and paid off 
the old ones by a complicated financial 
process which often left all the money 
due Black Jack in their hands, and the 
debts accumulated last voyage still in 
his own. The talk was all of sperm- 
oil, whale-oil, bone, “‘gurry,”” Cape Horn, 
the Brazil Banks, the Arctic, the North- 
west Coast, and the “five- hundredth 
lay.” 

Black Jack was a Sag Harbor aborig- 
ine of the past. After he had enjoyed 
his two or three months’ spree on shore, 
drank himself to the verge of delirium 
tremens, and placed himself in debt to 
the améuntof half his coming voyage, he 
had been forced by the village constables 
on the ship just ready to sail, contriv- 
ing during the scuffle to fall overboard, 
to the consternation of the agent, who 
fancied one of his best whalemen was 
in danger of drowning. Then we tied 
up our bundles of tracts and sent them 
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for him to read on the long, monotonous 
passage to the cruising - grounds. 

Black Jack was a hero, companion, 
and friend to the boys. He brought us 
whalebone canes, shells, and Indian clubs 
and spears from the South Sea Islands. 
He rigged our toy ships, and “spun 
yarns” of foreign lands, fierce encoun- 
ters with ugly fish, storm, and shipwreck. 
Through his fearlessness and strength 
of arm the ship-owners prospered. In 
time, they remodeled their plain old 
homesteads into mansions somewhat 
oversized for the lots on which they 
were located. They sent their sons to 
college, their daughters to city boarding- 
schools. The boys came home during 
vacation, having imbibed a profound 
contempt for “blubber-hunters,” and a 
deep admiration for certain young South- 
erners given to pistols and bowie-knives, 
their chums at Yale. The girls also 
arrived, bringing with them a peculiar 
species of French which passed muster 
quite as well as the genuine article, so 
that it was not talked to a Gaul. But 
the sorest grievance to another portion 
of the aboriginal Sag Harbor mind laid 
in the fact that these young ladies dis- 
dained and held their matrimonial heads 
far above the hardy tar-handed captains 
and mates, who, fighting and killing levi- 
athans, sailed anywhere and everywhere 
after their game, undaunted by iceberg 
or typhoon, often pushing their way as 
far as louder-heralded explorers toward 
the frozen and mysterious poles. No: 
they smiled on young doctors from 
abroad, fresh from their studies and 
ready for their deadly work. These, 
straying into this land of simplicity, and 
being called to look on sundry aborig- 
ines in reality gently going out with 
old age, brought consolation to the 
hearts of the survivors in the reflection 
that the deceased had passed away un- 
der the auspices and inspection of a 
new physician, whose reputation, enhan- 
ced largely by his honoring some old 
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complaint by a new title, soon towered 
high above that of the aboriginal Es- 
culapius. Rising city lawyers, freshly 
fledged divines, professors of music, and 
young merchants swooped down upon 
us, and either bore away the fairest of 
the fair, or drove their suit home with 
such vigor as to remain ever after per- 
manent fixtures at the whaling-mer- 
chant’s table and fireside. 

The young male Sag Harbor aborigi- 
ne could seldom secure so much as a 
third-rate heiress. He lingered fora few 
years mournfully about these native and 
wealthier halls, and finally, drooping and 
discouraged, packed his trunk and sought 
other homes and fathers-in-law, either in 
California or the South Sea Islands. A 
few, casting aside such longings, born of 
youthful ardor, for impossible alliances, 
deemed it better not to marry, yet still 
remained. They settled down to clerk- 
ships in ancient village stores; there 
growing faded and shop-worn, like their 
own long unsold calicoes—which, when 
once or twice a year pulled from the 
shelves for the pleasure of some persist- 
ent customer, sent up a cloud of dust as 
they struck the counter—a mute and 
mournful hint of a common unsalability. 
Nor was this the sole grievance of the 
aborigine. As the Cowboys during the 
Revolutionary War crossed over from 
the Connecticut shore and despoiled the 
unfortunate Long Islanders, on pretense 
that they were favoring the British, so, 
in later days, from all the Haddams on 
the Connecticut banks, came keen, cun- 
ning traders, schooled by the poverty of 
their native soil and the practice insur- 
ed by the perpetual clashing and en- 
counter of their financial wits. These, 
planting their at first scanty stock of 
dry-goods and groceries in our midst, 
did at last, by dint of a ferret-like activ- 
ity in trade and a filling of half the vil- 
lage weekly paper with laudatory adver- 
tising expletives concerning “our new 
stock of summer goods just arrived from 
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New York, cheap for cash or ready bar- 
ter,” undermine, undersell, and reduce 
the trade of the mercantile aborigine to 
the sandy manor born unto meagre and 
sickly proportions. 

A mournful change came. Whales 
became scarce. Ships cruised season 
after season, yet came home clean. The 
oil-yards were deserted. The rattle of 
the cooper’s hammer was no longer 
heard. Wharves tumbled to pieces. 
Grass grew in the streets. So Sag 
Harbor has remained unto this day— 
quiet, dull, peaceful, and pleasant. Yet 
the present aborigine is a happy man. 
He is not ambitious for wealth or dis- 
tinction. He is provided with a wife, a 
sail-boat, and two guns. One is of light 
calibre for quail and snipe, the other is 
his goose-gun. He has a “stand” on 
Long Beach—a little private fortress 
built of branches and sea- weed —in 
which he lies ambushed in the dawn of 
frosty November mornings, and brings 
down coots, teal, “old-squaws,” and 
black ducks, as, with whistling wing, 
they hurry over. In his wood-shed are 
decoys for plover-shooting on Montauk, 
fish-nets, eel- pots, and a long, limber 
trident for eel-spearing during the win- 
ter on the “Cove” and Otter Pond ice. 
During the summer, he is fishing in the 
numerous inlets of the harbor: clam-bait 
for flat-fish in the early spring; ditto for 
porgies; fiddler crabs for black-fish; 
squid for white-fish; a bright bit of met- 
al with hook inserted, and a red- flannel 
rag tied about it, when trolling for mack- 
erel or blue-fish. He is an artistic clam- 
baker and fish-chowderer. He owns a 
horse —a quiet, unaspiring animal — 
which was never remembered as a colt, 
and propels itself and vehicle more by 
its own momentum than any innate force. 
In summer, the wagon, laden with the 
family and as many friends as can cram 
in, goes to the blackberry and whortle- 
berry fields, where provision is made for 
winter pies, or to some of the numerous 
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lagoons inside the ocean beach, where 
the same party, armed with hay -rakes, 
capture crabs by the bushel. Old he 
may be to wrinkles or grayness, but he 
skates regularly every winter, as when a 
boy, on the ponds and frozen harhor. 
Whatever his business may be, he has 
always time for such recreation. His 
store or office may sometimes be closed, 
but when impatient customers complain, 
he tells them “it'll make no odds a hun- 
dred years hence.” 

Occasionally he goes abroad —some- 
times to New York City, perhaps farther 
west—but always returns with an in- 
creased degree of content for the “old 
east end.” How people in an inland 


country can live without clams, crabs, 
tides, sea- weed, easterly gales, and an 
occasional shipwreck, or whale captured 
off the “‘South-side,” is to him a mystery. 
He entertains a pleasing fiction that Sag 
Harbor is to revive some day, and for 
the last twenty-five years has held in 


hand some choice building-lots for the 
coming era of prosperity. When the 
whaling business failed, he tried to com- 
pete with Lowell in the manufacture of 
cotton cloths, and with as much success 
as would result to a shore-bound sailor 
who should attempt the making of Ge- 
neva watches. 

His resort in the evening, summer and 
winter, is at the village store. He does 
not fancy a nice, clean store, however. 
He does not feel easy or natural there. 
He wants a resort where the pork, vin- 
egar, and molasses barrels are crammed 
promiscuously around, and as near as 
possible to the stove, by which there 
shall be two broken chairs, an uncertain 
stool, an empty cracker-box, a dog, two 
cats, a strong savor of codfish, and pos- 
sibly of spirits. He wants the cracker- 
barrel close at hand to lunch from, and 
when the fire wanes he knows it to be 
his business to replenish it without con- 
sulting the proprietor. There, until half- 
past nine, he trades village gossip with 
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his contemporaries, and canvasses the 
whole round of local events, from the 
weight of the last slain porker to the 
arrival of the latest infant. Then he 
trudges home with a quart tin-pail full of 
molasses, and a pound of beef- steak in 
his overcoat-pocket for breakfast. 

The most important event with the 
present aborigine in the late fall is the 
killing of his hog. The growth and fat- 
tening of this animal have been with him 
during the year most important matters, 
and even in church have at times ob- 
truded themselves and chased away the 
more somniferous attention he would 
bestow upon the sermon. For the last 
few weeks of the victim’s life he is fed 
upon corn, to solidify and enrich his 
flesh. The aborigine now commences 
lying awake at night theorizing on the 
probable weight of the carcass when 
“dressed.” At last, he makes up his 
mind “to kill.” The executioner—an- 
other aborigine, whose life during the 
fall months is specially devoted to this 
work, and who goes about from house 
to house with his murderous implements 
—is summoned. On the fatal morn all 
other work is suspended. The kitchen 
deck is cleared for action. The boy 
stays at home from school, for “father’s 
going tokill.” Every kettle in the house 
and every one which can be borrowed 
from the neighbors is devoted to furnish 
the requisite supply of scalding water. 
A sort of scaffolding is erected over the 
mouth of a barrel close to the pen, in 
full view of the victim, who, unconscious 
of the impending doom, eats his last 
meal. Everything is ready. The wa- 
ter is scalding hot. The various knives 
and implements are conspicuously laid 
out near the scraping-board. The two 
aborigines together leap into the pen. 
The victim now commences to suspect 
something wrong. The first murderer 
attempts laying hold of him; long prac- 
tice has made him skillful in catching 
condemned hogs by the left hind leg. 
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This done, he secures the other. For 
a few seconds, the rapid contraction and 
expansion of the animal’s hind quarters 
causes the first murderer’s arms to work 
with the rapidity and vigor of a locomo- 
tive piston running at the rate of forty 
miles per hour. The neighborhood re- 
sounds with squeals. The fence is lined 
with more boys, who have run away from 
school to see the killing. The second 
murderer trips the fore legs of the vic- 
tim; the two arrange his struggling body 
with horrible exactness for the knife. 
The partly worn and well-ground blade 
is inserted in his throat. The murder- 
ers release their victim, who, arising, 
walks stupidly about for a few moments, 
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without seeming to be aware that any- 
thing has happened, then falls and dies. 

It is an arduous day’s work for the 
two principal actors, who frequently re- 
tire together mysteriously to the barn, 
from whence they emerge with a more 
vigorous step and happier expression of 
countenance. The aborigine may have 
signed the temperance pledge, but on 
occasions like this, when his energies, 
both physical and mental, are so severe- 
ly taxed, a resort to certain artificial aids 
and the granting of a sort of plenary in- 
dulgence, by one’s self acting in the ca- 
pacity of a pope to one’s self as a por- 
tion of the pope’s flock, is considered 
justifiable and necessary. 





IN THE TWILIGHT. 


T was early spring when the bark 

Raixuier sailed out of the Golden 
Gate and turned her bows toward the 
north. A pleasant breeze swept over 
the Saucelito hills and rippled the wa- 
ters of the bay. Outside the bar the 
sea had that crisp, sparkling appearance 
that is only seen when the bree2e is 
bracing and the skies above are fair. 
Our vessel was bound for the Strait of 
Fuca and the waters of Puget Sound. 
Our captain was anxious to make the 
voyage before the north-west trades set 
in, which blow throughout the entire 
summer on the Pacific Coast, from the 
first of May until the middle of Septem- 
ber. While these winds prevail, a voy- 
age to the northward is almost certain 
to be a tedious one; but in going south, 
it is correspondingly quick and pleasant. 
The coaster leaving San Francisco north- 
ward bound in the summer season, gen- 
erally steers a westerly course until he 
strikes a south-west breeze, and then 
shapes his course for Cape Flattery. 


The Rainier hugged the shore for 
half a day, until off Point Reyes; then, 
finding a strong breeze blowing fresh in 
her face from the north-west, she steer- 
ed to the south-west, hoping in a few 
hours to run outside of this advance- 
picket of the summer trades, that was 
thus early feeling its way down the coast. 
At the end of three days we were 200 
miles farther away from our destination 
than when we left port. The north- 
westers had set in more than a month 
before the usual time. A light south- 
west breeze then sprung up, and we sail- 
ed away for Cape Flattery and Tatoosh 
Light. The days were bright and pleas- 
ant, the nights balmy and delicious. 
The breeze, though light, was laden with 
the perfume of orange-groves from trop- 
ic isles. 

Fourteen days of this delicious, dreamy 
sailing, when one night we descried the 
gleam of a distant light. When the sun 
arose on the following morning, there 
before us lay the fir-covered slopes of 
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Cape Flattery, Tatoosh Island and light- 
house, Duncan’s Rock (marking the en- 
trance to Fuca Strait), and, stretching 
away to the northward, the high peaks 
of Vancouver’s Island, their summits 
white with eternal snow. 

For a sailing-vessel to enter the Strait 
of Fuca, unless blessed with a strong 
and favorable breeze, is no easy thing. 
A tremendous swell, increased or dimin- 
ished by the force of the trade-wind, un- 
broken in all its journey of a thousand 
miles across the Pacific, breaks at last 
with prodigious force upon the rocky 
shores of Vancouver Island and Wash- 
ington Territory. The tides here are of 
great height, and the vast inland seas 
of the Georgian Gulf and Puget Sound 
pour forth their immense volumes of 
water through this comparatively nar- 
row channel. The current sweeps out 
with terrific force, and at times the strait 
presents the appearance of a mighty 
river rolling grandly onward toward the 
great Pacific. The breeze died away. 
A dead calm succeeded, and the heavy 
swell slowly worked the bark in past 
Duncan’s Rock. Then the tide turn- 
ed, and the flood came sweeping out, 
bearing swiftly seaward our toiling ship. 
For three days we were alternately 
thrown in by the swell and swept out 
by the tide. Each day the topmasts of 
approaching ships were seen in the far 
horizon. They came gaily on, until, at- 
tempting to enter the strait, they also 
entered the calm, and laid at the mercy 
of the tides. At sunset, on the third 
day, a fresh breeze sprung up from the 
south-west, and ships, barks, brigs, and 
schooners, ten in number, set all their 
sails, and, like race-horses, went bowl- 
ing up the strait. A grand race-course 
that !—ten miles in width and eighty in 
length. O, that wonderful, twilight-tint- 
ed sea! The broad Pacific behind us, 
the rugged Olympic on one hand, the 
mountains of Vancouver on the other; 
and, before us, distant, dim, and misty, 
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but towering high above them all in its 
lonely grandeur, rose the shining sum- 
mit of Mount Baker. 

Our bark flew before the breeze. The 
masts bent like saplings, the back-stays 
creaked and snapped ominously; but not 
an inch of canvas would our captain or- 
der furled. He had a professional pride 
in the matter. He would have seen ev- 
ery sail blown in tatters before he would 
have taken one in. The Raznier was 
as stanch a craft as ever smelled salt- 
water. Should she show the white 
feather on an occasion like this? No, 
never! 

And so, excited as the riders in a 
steeple-chase, we sped forward; the 
twilight deepened, and the night came 
down, dark and moonless. The breeze 
still freshened, and still we kept on in 
our wild career. At daybreak we enter- 
ed the harbor of Port Gamble. We 
cast anchor inside of the mills, and, 
looking out upon the dark line of trees 
that stretched southward on either hand, 
encircling the small bay for a distance 
of several miles, we began to realize the 
extent and grandeur of these mighty 
northern forests. Port Gamble is em- 
phatically a mill-town. There are no 
interests, no pursuits that do not de- 
pend directly upon the lumber trade. 
The inhabitants are mostly efloyés in 
the mills. Remove them, and the place 
would be desolate; even the Flathead 
Indians would doubtless leave for some 
more eligible situation, to pursue their 
vocation of fishing and clam- digging. 
The town is situated at the entrance to 
Hood’s Canal, and has an excellent har- 
bor, although that is of but little account 
in a place where the whole sound for a 
hundred miles is one safe harbor. 

The tourist is struck with the air of 
subjection that rests upon everything 
here. All are men under authority. 
Not an inch of soil is, or can be, owned 
by private parties within several miles 
of the mills. The proprietors—shrewd, 
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foreseeing business men—at an early 
day secured all the land in this vicinity, 
and, through the means that unlimited 
wealth could command, have been able 
to defy all intruders who would wish to 
share their great trade and its profits. 
The immense mills, the machine and 
repair shops, the warehouses, the stores, 
the post-office, the hotels, the wharves 
and most of the ships moored there, the 
cottages where live those of the em- 
ployés who have families—even the cem- 
etery where lie the silent dead—all are 
the property of two or three men. 

The quantity of lumber manufactured 
at these mills is something astonishing. 
The annual average amount shipped 
from Port Gamble is about 30,000,000 
feet. No lumber is cut at present on 
the land owned by the mill company. 
Owning lands that aggregate a larger 
domain than some of the states of Eu- 
rope, they prefer to buy the timber from 
small owners, holding theirs for a more 
remunerative market, which is certain 
to come in the future. 

The inhabitants of towns on the front- 
ier, whether they come in contact with 
swarthy Mexicans, degraded Digger In- 
dians, or “heathen Chinees,” appropri- 
ate many of the expressive phrases of 
the native inhabitants. The Arizonian 
miner does not find a nugget of gold, 
but picks up a “chisfa.” He under- 
stands well what a “ranch” is, but 
knows nothing about a farm. The in- 
habitant of the North-west meets you 
and_ kindly inquires the state of your 
“tum-tum.”  Tum-tum is Chinook for 
mind, or spirit—your thoughts. Would 
you have your conversation intelligible 
throughout the region of Puget Sound? 
Learn Chinook, and then you will be 
“skookum” —all right. A language 
consisting of a little over 500 words can 
not be very comprehensive, but it is 
spoken by the Indians throughout the 
whole of Oregon, Idaho, Washington 
Territory, and British Columbia. The 
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wants of the Flatheads are few, and 
it takes but few words to make them 
known. 

The Flathead differs but little from 
the majority of our aborigines. He is 
more industrious, and in this, as well as 
in features, shows a trace of Asiatic 
blood in his veins. I have seen chil- 
dren—two boys of about ten years of 
age —side by side, one a Flathead, the 
other a Chinese, and it would be hard 
to distinguish them as belonging to dif- 
ferent races. Large numbers of the In- 
dians are employed about the lumber- 
mills, and on the steamboats as porters 
and firemen. Each Flathead village has 
its ¢yee, or chief man. His authority is 
not absolute, but his voice is listened to 
in all matters of importance, and his 
wishes have almost the force of law with 
his followers. The position of ftyee is 
obtained in a peculiar manner. It is 


not the wealth one possesses, but the 
amount one has given away, that makes 


him aZyee. Has an industrious Siwash 
(Indian) accumulated a considerable 
amount of property, he sends word to 
all the villages near that he will hold a 
grand Potlatch, or gift entertainment, 
and invites all his friends to the same. 
From far and near they come, canoes in- 
numerable, loaded down with men, wom- 
en, and children; and no matter how 
numerous the attendance, the ambitious 
candidate for the position of ¢yee must 
entertain them all. If he is able to do 
so in a style before unattempted by any 
of his comrades, and, at the close of the 
feasting and merry-making, can dismiss 
them all with larger gifts than they have 
previously received, then he is unani- 
mously proclaimed ¢yee. His position 
is secure until some other ambitious vil- 
lager aspires to the honor. Then there 
follows another grand fotlatch. Should 
he fail, Mr. Siwash finds himself in pre- 
cisely the same position with his White 
brother, the broken-down politiciaa. 
The position of “medicine-man” is ob- 
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tained in a manner altogether different. 
It is a trial of endurance on the part of 
the candidates. They cut their arms 
and legs with knives, and then throw 
themselves into the salt-water of the 
sound. They starve themselves for 
many days, and often die under the self- 
imposed torture. He who can endure 
the most suffering is the successful man, 
and ever after proudly signs his nanie 
with M.D. affixed, provided the Flat- 
head signs his name to any document 
whatever, which is very doubtful. 
During my stay at the mills, I made 
the acquaintance of Jack, ¢yce of a vil- 
lage of Clallum Flatheads, situated on 
the opposite side of the harbor. In feat- 
ures, Jack was an excellent type of the 
average Siwash,; but in intelligence he 
was far above the rest of his tribe. Jack 
had worked industriously in the mills 
for several years, and, by strict economy 
and letting whisky alone very severely, 
had succeeded in saving the respectable 
sum of $800. It was Jack’s ambition to 
become ¢yee. In order to eclipse every- 
thing heretofore attempted in the Jof- 
latch line, Jack proceeded to erect a 
most wonderful edifice—a building in 
size entirely beyond the compreliension 
of the ordinary Flathead mind. The 
news of this great enterprise spread all 
over the sound, and, when Jack sent 
forth his invitations, such a throng came 
to the otlatch that the refreshments — 
fish, clams, and shark’s-oil—gave out 
before the first meal was ended. When 
Jack came to bestow his presents (he 
had determined to do things in no shab- 
by manner, and gave away nothing but 
money ), there was hardly fifty cents to 
each guest. Murmurs of dissatisfaction 
speedily,arose. Jack began to tremble 
lest he should fail in this great crisis of 
his life; but, getting on a block which 
raised him above the throng, he made 
them a speech. He regretted that he 
was unable to give each individual more, 
and called their attention to the fact that 
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no ¢yee on the sound had ever given 
away so large a sum in the aggregate as 
he. He also called their attention to 
the fact that he had erected a most mag- 
nificent Jotlatch house, which he had 
given to the tribe, to be forever after 
used for their feasts and entertainments. 
Jack’s eloquence saved him. With much 
enthusiasm he was proclaimed ¢yee. The 
guests indulged in a dance, and then took 
to their boats and paddled off, chanting 
the praises of the new ¢yee. 

Jack considered himself a success, 
and so did his friends. He had attain- 
ed the highest position within the gift 
of his people, but it left him “as poor 
as a church mouse.” His hard-earned 
savings were gone—not a dime left. 
The opportunity for amassing wealth 
was not what it had been, for his duties 
as ¢yee would not allow him to labor con- 
tinuously in the mills. But Jack’s fer- 
tile mind was equal to the situation. In 
a drunken quarrel between a Port Gam- 
ble brave and a brave from Port Madi- 
son, the former was killed. The latter, 
on his way home with his canoe under 
full sail (said sail consisting of an ordi- 
nary flour-sack), capsized and was drown- 
ed. Generally, among Flatheads, an af- 
fair of this kind is settled in this wise: 
the murderer is delivered up to the tribe 
whose adherent he has slain, and, after 
being tortured, he is in the end killed 
by the nearest relative of the murdered 
man. This case presented some new 
and anomalous features. The murder- 
ed man had no relatives living. But 
justice, or revenge, which is much the 
same with a Flathead, had not been sat- 
isfied. A council was held among the 
braves of Port Gamble. Many main- 
tained, that, inasmuch as the murderer 
was dead, they should demand his near- 
est relative of the Port Madison tribe. 
Tyee Jack did not agree with them. He 
was opposed to torturing criminals. It 
was a relic of the past, a barbarous cus- 
tom he could not uphold. Besides, if 
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they made such a demand as some con- 
templated, was there not danger that 
said demand might be treated with con- 
tempt? Perhaps the murderer, like the 
victim, had no living relatives. In that 
case the Port Madison tribe could taunt 
them with having less diplomacy than 
boys. No; Jack’s plan was to make a 
simple demand for a “money indemnifi- 
cation,” withcut any “indirect damages.” 
All saw the force of his remarks, and it 
was agreed to demand the sum of $500 
in payment for the life taken. After 
several days of argument on both sides 
of the question, it was agreed that $300 
hould be paid. Jack received the mon- 
ey, and now holds it in trust for the 
tribe, or rather keeps it as a reserve 
fund in case any aspiring young S7wash 
should attempt to deprive him of his 
hard-earned title of ¢yee. 
For weeks I loitered about the mills. 
I watched the steamers come and go— 
the great ships that came and took in 


vast quantities of boards, scantling, 
planks, laths, and shingles, sailing away 
for San Francisco, Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
Australia, China, and the islands of the 


sea. I wandered about the wharves, 
and watched the squaws as they sat in 
their narrow canoes and fished for bass 
or trolled for salmon. I stretched my- 
self upon th green bank above the sandy 
beach, and in the shade of the mammoth- 
leaved maples; watched for hours the 
graceful flight of the sea-gulls, the swift 
course of divers through the rippling 
water, or the countless flocks of ducks 
that swam upon the surface of the bay. 
Sometimes on the beach below, when 
the tide was out, two or three old £/oach- 
men (squaws) could be seen digging for 
clams, and singing, in their queer, dron- 
ing tones, some ballad, doubtless of the 
old heroic times, ere the ships of the 
pale - faces whitened those inland seas. 
Occasionally, if the tide was low, there 
came out from the village a long proces- 
sion of pigs to feast on the luscious 
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clams. And with the pigs came flocks 
of thieving crows, intent on sharing in 
the excellent meal provided for them by 
the industrious swine. They would ride 
for hours on the pigs’ backs and watch 
intently for the appearance of a clam, as 
the poor brutes toiled steadily on, root- 
ing deeptrenches in the wetsand. When 
a clam was thrown up, a crow was al- 
most certain to see it first, and, poun- 
cing upon it, would fly away to some 
dead tree, while the defrauded pig would 
utter a protest in a squeal of exaspera- 
tion, and then proceed quietly with his 
labors. 

I grew weary of these scenes, novel 
as they were, and longed for some 
change. It came in the person of Tyee 
Jack, who asked me to accompany him 
on a trip up Hood’s Canal, into the very 
heart of the wilderness. I had longed 
for some adventure of this kind, and 
eagerly accepted his invitation. 

Our journey was to be made in that 
curious craft, a Szwash canoe. Many 
of these canoes are models of beauty. 
The prow is high, the stern low, and the 
sides long and narrow. They are pe- 
culiarly well adapted for navigating the 
sound, where they have to contend with 
strong tides and swift currents. These 
canoes are made of the trunks of large 
cedar-trees, and, considering their size, 
are very light. The Indian who wishes 
to make a canoe seeks out some fallen 
cedar, uprooted by the storm, (for he 
possesses no means of cutting one down), 
and persistently goes to work to burn 
it into the desired shape, assisting the 
combustion by a judicious application of 
dogfish oil. This process of manufact- 
uring a boat is slow, and requires much 
care and perseverance. Sometimes it is 
two months before the canoe is ready 
for the water. Latterly the Indians have 
learned the use of tools somewhat, and 
are thus enabled to shorten their labors. 
The light fishing-boat, designed to carry 
only two, is built much quicker. It is 
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the canoe constructed for traveling, ca- 
pable of holding ten or fifteen persons, 
upon which so much labor is bestowed. 
The war canoes, the joint property of the 
tribe, are very large, and will sometimes 
carry forty or fifty warriors. All these 
boats are propelled by the paddle, as 
the Flatheads know nothing of the use 
of an oar. With a fair wind they often 
carry a small sail; but if the wind be 
quartering they furl it—their boats, hav- 
ing no keel, being apt to capsize. Jack’s 
canoe was a small-sized fishing- boat, 
light and trim. For comfort, a larger 
one would have been better, but Jack 
would have to do all the paddling, and 
hence we thought best to take as little 
weight as possible. 

Hood’s Canal, a branch of Puget 
Sound, is sixty miles in length and from 
two to three in width. Its shores are 


densely wooded throughout their whole 
extent; a wilderness, wildas when the 
gaze of the White man first beheld its 
gloominess and grandeur. 


It was six 
o’clock of a summer evening when our 
boat shot out from the wharf. The sky 
was cloudless. Only a rich and mellow 
haze hung over the distant mountains, 
which lower down, in the ravines and on 
the waters, was condensed into a dewy 
mist, softening and beautifying all the 
scene. The sun, far in the north-west, 
was sending down long slanting shafts 
of golden light and spears of silver 
through the rifts in the ragged mount- 
ain tops. Later in the evening, soft 
flecks of clouds began to gather in the 
zenith and spread toward the horizon. 
Then began those wonderful changes of 
light and color seen only in that twilight 
land. The flecked clouds changed from 
purple to crimson, from crimson to gold, 
from gold to silver; and, when the sun 
was slowly dipping below the crest of a 
snow-Cclad peak, a single cloud hung in 
the sky, not silver-hued, but a tiny speck 
of concentrated sunshine. Reclining in 
the prow of the little boat, I watched 
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these wondrous changes of color, or 
looked down into the crystal water upon 
the fields of marine grasses, of tangled 
kelp, and emerald a/ge. Blue and silver 
perch darted here and there, and huge 
forcep- clawed crabs stepped cautiously 
about on the sand, peering through tufts 
of grass and a/ge, watching for venture- 
some shrimps and incautious worms, 
and keeping a sharp lookout for their 
deadly enemy, the tarantula crab. ‘This 
crab resembles in form a huge spider, 
and with its long legs, small uncouth 
body, malignant eyes, and dark-green 
hue, is a loathsome object. 

On spots of white sand could be per- 
ceived the slender bodies of certain fishes 
closely allied to the eel family. They 
were about fifteen inches in length, slim 
and shapely, gradually tapering from the 
head to the tail. Beautifully spotted on 
their sides like brook-trout, they belong 
to the cycloids, but bear some resem- 
blance to the Ammodytes Americanus, 
though, unlike it, they are spine - rayed. 
They have none of the snake-like mo- 
tions of the eel. The Indians believe 
them to be poisonous, but I found them 
excellent eating, not unlike brook- trout 
in flavor. 

Sometimes the long, sinuous form of 
a dogfish would pass under the boat, in 
swift pursuit of a school of minnows or 
young perch. The dogfish, a species of 
shark, is to the Flathead what the seal 
is to the Esquimau. The oil obtained 
from their livers is a source of wealth 
to them, and among the wild tribes in 
the region of Cape Flattery forms al- 
most the only article of trade between 
them and the Whites. This oil finds 
ready sale at the trading-posts through- 
out the territory, being largely used at 
the lumber-mills and the logging-camps. 
The Indians eat the flesh of the dogfish, 
but I can scarcely imagine how a civil- 
ized being could relish such food, al- 
though Jack declared “ Frenchmen like 
dogfish heap muck -a- muck.” 
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In shallow coves, silvery salmon were 
seen in swift pursuit of schools of her- 
rings and other small fish. The Indians 
catch most of their salmon in salt-water, 
trolling for them as for trout. They are 
in a much better condition and finer fla- 
vored than when caught in the spawning 
season in fresh-water. On the beach I 
discovered an object which on nearer 
approach proved to be a bald-eagle, the 
emblem of this irrepressible Yankee na- 
tion. The king of birds has degenerated 
much since I first became acquainted with 
him in the school-books of twenty years 
ago. This one was making a hearty 
meal from a stranded and partially de- 
cayed dogfish. The nobility of the eagle 
is one of those pleasant beliefs of the 
past which belong to the poetical my- 
thology of the present. As the twilight 
deepened, numerous flocks of ducks that 
had been swimming about the canal 
gathered in the still waters of the shel- 
tered coves, or swam silently away up 
the many creeks that ran into the forest, 
far into the deep shadows of funeral firs 
and weeping - willows. 

We camped at night upon the sand, 
with golden-fruited salmon-berry bushes 
hanging over us, eating with relish our 
supper of roasted clams. At midnight, 
awakened by a growl, I looked up at the 
verge of a high bank beneath which we 
lay, and saw gleaming among the under- 
brush the eyes of some wild beast, prob- 
ably a panther. A vigorous stirring of 
our camp-fire sent the sparks shooting 
upward, and frightened the brute away. 

At daybreak we were again in our 
boat. How fresh, sweet, and invigorat- 
ing was the morning air! What de- 
lightful balsamic odors were blown from 
out the forest by the faintly stirring 
breeze! Soft, rosy clouds floated above 
us in the pearl-gray deep. Faint land- 
breezes came stealing down upon the 
waters, rippling for a moment the silent 
sea, and then died away, leaving no sign. 
We passed the gorge of the Homo-homo 
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River. Dim, mysterious, and grand it 
looked in the early dawn. The sides of 
the mountains forming the gorge are 
precipitous, yet not so steep but that the 
lower slopes are densely covered with 
dark firs. Higher up, the growth is 
more scattering, until at a height of 5,000 
feet nothing can be seen but the granite 
walls, seamed and scarred by glacial ac- 
tion ; and far away in the dim, high dis- 
tance the snow-clad peaks look down 
upon white cascades, turbid torrents, 
and rough ravines. 

Curious names have the rivers and 
mountains of that wild region. The 
early settlers had the good sense to re- 
tain most of the Indian names, and in- 
stead of “ Red Dog,” “ Yankee Jim,” and 
“You Bet,” we have “Snoqualmie,” 
“Snohomish,” “ Docywallups,” “Sylo- 
pish,” and “ Tacoma.” 

At five o’clock, the echoes of prolong- 
ed whistles from distant lumber- mills 
reverberated through the deep cafions 
and dim aisles of the woods. Robins 
and starlings sung from the shrubbery 
that lines the banks. Scarlet clusters 
of wild currants hung drooping over the 
water, and heavy masses of pink rhodo- 
dendrons bloomed above them. Golden- 
breasted flickers ran up and down the 
trunks of dead trees; their cousin, the 
red- headed woodpecker, drumming out 
a stirring reveille above them, while 
bright- winged blue-jays screamed and 
scolded in the thick alders. Sharp-eyed 
hawks sailed above the water, and ra- 
pacious ospreys watched them from the 
tops of blasted trees. 

In the gorge of the Sylopish we visit- 
ed a lumberman’s camp. All around 
huge trunks of trees stood like towers 
and rustic monuments, while the bruised 
and broken underbrush marked where 
fell the forest monarchs. Throughout 
all the sound region the trees are cut at 
a considerable height — eight, ten, fif- 
teen, or even twenty feet. The huge firs 
have churn-shaped trunks, which are 
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exceedingly tough near the ground. A 
tree that is five feet in diameter at a 
height of eight feet, at three feet is 
probably eight feet through. To cut 
through this mass of tough wood is the 
labor of hours, but if one can by any 
means get high enough to cut above the 
“churn,” three-fourths of the work is 
avoided. To build a scaffold for general 
use would be no saving of labor, for nu 
two trees would be likely to require cut- 
ting at the same height. An extension 
ladder would be an awkward and incon- 
venient thing, not answering the purpose 
at all. The choppers have invented a 
process that is both cheap and conve- 
nient. A narrow, deep notch is cut in 
the tree at a suitable height, and into 
this ig driven one end of a stout springy 
board five or six feet long. On this the 
axeman stands. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to insert two or three such boards 
before the required height is reached. 
To one who has never witnessed this 
method of tree-felling, it looks both cu- 
rious and dangerous. But these men 
are strong of limb, firm-nerved, with 
muscles like steel. Accidents are rare. 

The camp was a low, roughly built 
cabin, with an ox-stable near, as com- 
fortable a building in appearance as that 
in which the men lived. A team of 
oxen heavily laden came toiling down 
to the landing. No trucks or sledges 
are used in transporting the logs. The 
road is carefully laid out to obtain the 
best grade possible, and then “skidded.” 
The skids consist of small logs, from 
which the bark has been removed, six or 
eight inches in diameter and eight feet 
in length. These, firmly imbedded in 
the earth from five to six feet apart, are 
laid across the road. The logs, from 
which the bark has also been removed, 
are drawn over this skidded road with 
more facility than they could be were 
the trucks used which are usually adopt- 
ed by lumbermen in regions where there 
is no snow. 
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We were hospitably received by the 
“boss” of the camp, who took us in and 
served up for us the best things in his 
somewhat limited larder. The workmen 
under him were a motley crew. Most 
of them were brawny, long-armed, ath- 
letic natives of northern Maine, the best 
axemen and teamsters in the world. 
The head-cook was a mulatto from Mo- 
bile; the under-cook a yellow Chinaman. 
There were three mild-eyed, crispy- 
haired natives of Oahu, and one rollick- 
ing son of “the ever-faithfulisle.” Half 
a dozen Flatheads from Port Gamble, 
subjects of Jack, made up the crew to 
the number of thirty men. 

The day was drawing to a close when 
we embarked on our return. Again we 
were in the twilight. Again the purpling 
light streamed down through the ragged 
crests of the Olympic chain and played 
upon the waters. A canopy of pink and 
purple was above us, and we sailed upon 
a pink and purple sea. Our return was 
unfortunate. The tide, ever fickle in 
those narrow channels, turned against 
us. At ten o’clock it rained—at twelve 
it poured. The wind arose and swept 
fiercely down the channel. It sighed 
dolefully among the cedars and howled 
dismally through the branches of the 
blasted firs. Four miles from Port Gam- 
ble, with the wind and tide against us, 
and scarcely any protection from the 
pelting rain! The romance and poetry 
of the trip evaporated fast as the vapors 
ascended from my steaming blankets. 
It was useless to land, hoping to better 
our condition, for we should find our- 
selves without shelter and exposed to 
the additional danger of being crushed 
by falling trees—for every moment the 
crash of some forest monarch came to 
our ears. Nothing to do but to keep 
pulling at it. And pull Jack did witha 
will, for some time past midnight our ca- 
noe shot under the dark wharf, grazing 
against the slimy piles, and ran in among 
a boom of floating logs below the mills. 








Here the canoe was moored, and we had 
to walk to the shore on the loose, rolling 
logs—an easy thing for one accustomed 
to such work. My legs were stiff, from 
cold and wet and sitting so long in one 
position, and I had not taken a dozen 
steps from the canoe when the treacher- 
ous log I was footing turned deliberate- 
ly over, and I went down. There was 
a gasping shriek in the darkness as I 
felt the waters closing over me, and the 
consoling thought arose that I could 
not swim a stroke. Then a strong arm 
grasped me, and I was lifted from the 
water and told to cling to the logs. Jack, 
having rescued me from immediate dan- 
ger, darted away in the darkness. I 
clung to the logs with desperation, and 
was soon relieved by the sight of my 
companion returning with a stout plank, 
which he placed across three or four of 
the floating timbers and then helped me 
to stand thereon. Another plank was 
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obtained, and then another, along which 
I picked my way, until at length I felt 
the solid ground beneath me. 

The rain still fell in torrents. The 
ships at their moorings rose dark and 
spectral against the inky sky. The fire 
below the mills—a fire that has not been 
extinguished for eighteen years — gave 
out only a sickly and uncertain light. 
By its ghostly gleam I toiled wearily up 
the muddy path to the slumbering vil- 
lage. Then to bed, to shiver until day- 
light. It was my last night at Port 
Gamble. At daybreak a few sleepy in- 
habitants gathered on the wharf to wit- 
ness the departure of the ship Marion. 
A passenger, I sat on the quarter- deck 
and witnessed again the beauties of a 
sunrise under the shadows of Baker and 
Tacoma. 

Farewell! wondrous twilight- tinted 
land. 

Jack, my friend, “ Clah-how-yu/” 


LAIRD GAWAIN. 


HE earliest memories of my boy- 
T hood are associated with Laird 
Gawain. What the laird’s surname 
was, or where exactly he had come 
from, no one knew, myself least of all; 
but there he was, and we liked him — 
all we boys—for his strange, queer ways 
and thoughtful inventive kindness to us 
in the manufacture of apparatus of vari- 
ous kinds connected with our sports. 
Tall, lean, suggestive of Don Quixote, 
gray-eyed, gray-haired, and perhaps fifty 
years old, he was always arrayed ina 
long-tailed canvas coat and knee-breech- 
es of the same material, bleached white 
as snow with the weekly washings of 
many years. Shoes with brass buckles, 
long white woolen stockings, and a tall 
white hat of straw plaited by his own 


hand, completed his outer costume —a 
heavy light-gray frieze cloak being add- 
ed in very cold weather. Such was the 
laird, the harmless madman of Straith- 
ry, my native Irish, or rather Scotch- 
Irish, village in Ulster. 

Be a boy again, O reader; let us run 
out to meet him as he comes down the 
single village street, and as the sunlight, 
drifting through the great sycamore 
trees, flecks all his pure white raiment 
and plays over his thin browned face. 
He is mad, but you can not be afraid of 
him. Look at those poor sensitive lips, 
and great, sad, far-looking gray eyes; 
and take his hand—his other hand! no 
boy lives in the world who shall take the 
laird’s right hand while I am present; for 
Zam the laird’s favorite. Home to his 
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house. What a strange house !—stand- 
ing some way from the main village, ex- 
actly twelve feet square and twelve high, 
built roughly of coarse limestone slabs 
by the laird’s own hands, flat- roofed, 
white with whitewash, and ail ashine 
and aglitter with pieces of various -col- 
ored glass, metal, and pottery set into 
the mortar. A great ivy-covered oak- 
tree overshadowed it from behind, and 
a little clear stream, running into the 
larger Straithry River, ran within a yard 
of the front door; another door opened 
to the rear. This was “Zion” — Laird 
Gawain’s earthly Zion—much smaller 
than the heavenly city, as he reverently 
explained, with the old open Bible in his 
hand; and, instead of twelve gates, one 
for each of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
the laird’s New Jerusalem had but two 
doors, he ignoring the ten tribes that 
had revolted from the house of David. 
I used to remonstrate with him, with a 
child’s pity and earnestness, on this 
point: the ten tribes that had géne out 
with Ephraim might repent some day; 
it were well to have the doors ready. 
“No,” he said; “they are, as their 
fathers, a stubborn and rebellious gen- 
eration. They have cried, ‘What por- 
tion have we in David? and we have 
none inheritance in the son of Jesse. 
Every man to your tents, O Israel; and 
now, David, see to thine own house.’ 
In their tents let them remain; they 
shall have no door of hope to enter here. 
Have they not brought shame, and cap- 
tivity, and reproach on all Jehovah’s 
chosen people? Let them be anathe- 
ma maranatha!” And his inherited 
Scotch Presbyterian instinct manned it- 
self against all charity in that direction. 
In all other points how good and kind 
hewas! The little plat of barren ground 
that he toiled over with his spade, late 
and early in the season, gave him bare- 
ly all he needed. Yet he, who would 
accept charity from no man, helped 
those poorer than himself with a grace 
Vox. 13. — 18. 
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and tenderness often but ill-requited by 
the low and coarse- minded beggars of 
the neighborhood. He was cunning and 
successful in the treatment of all man- 
ner of cattle disease, and in such cases 
exacted a petty fee from the well-to-do 
farmers ; so that, on the whole, he was 
never in absolute want, and he seemed 
to be tolerably happy, reading—reading 
always—his Bible, and garnishing the 
walls of his ““New Jerusalem” with some 
new precious stone or shining ornament. 
Then, in the long warm summer even- 
ings, when my school- work was done, 
how I delighted to come down to the 
river—his “pure river of the water of 
life” —and there, sitting beside him un- 
der the shadow of his oak “tree of life,” 
hear him read of Zion—the Zion of which 
his hut was a type. 

O, days of childhood, days of child- 
hood! your sweet memories shall be com- 
fortable and warm to me through all 
the cold and barren days of life. Then 
I believed all things, hoped all things, 
loved all creatures. All women were 
beautiful and pure to me, and, looking 
on them, I thought of the angels of God, 
in whom I believed. All men were 
strong, and honest, and brave, only 
wanting the opportunity to be Bayards 
and Arthurs, like those I read of. Life 
I held to be calm, sweet, and noble; 
death to be for all my friends the sure 
door to such a holy city of God as the 
low, solemn, thrilling voice of the laird 
by my side read to me of, while the leaves 
rustled above, and the waters bubbled 
below, and the shadows faded slowly 
into darkness about Straithry: 

“And the city lieth four-square, and 
the length is as large as the breadth ; 
and the breadth and the height of it are 
equal. And the building of the 
wall of it was of jasper; and the city 
was pure gold, like unto clear glass. 

And he showed me a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and of the 
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Lamb. In the midst of the street of it 
was there the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month; and the leaves of 
the tree were for the healing of the na- 
tions. 

“ And there shall be no more curse: 
but the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it; and his servants shall 
serve him. And they shall see his face, 
and his name shall be in their foreheads. 
And there shall be no night there [and 
here how the laird’s great eyes would 
lighten in the dimming twilight]; and 
they need no candles, neither light of 
the sun; for the Lord God giveth them 
light: and they shall reign forever and 
ever.” 

One evening the book dropped from 
Gawain’s thin fingers at this point. Ly- 
ing at his feet, I picked it up and hand- 
ed it to him; but he fell himself into 
my arms. “I am faint, Walter; give 
me water.”’ I left him on the grass. I 
ran into his cabin for a vessel, filled 
it at the stream, and held it to his 
lips. He drank long and deeply, then 
his voice rung again out through the 
still air: “And the Spirit and the Bride 
say, Come. And let him that heareth 
say Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” 

*O, laird, let me help you into your 
Zion, and light a candle,” I said, sore 
afraid of I knew not what. A moment 
his eyes turned wistfully toward the 
shining white walls, then they were bent 
up again to where the stars began to 
shine out. “No, I go to a better Zion,” 
he whispered, “ ‘and ¢Aey need no candle, 
neither the light of the sun, for the Lord 
God giveth them light.’” 

I was silent, struck with fear and 
wonder. The darkness came down 
about us. Only by the starlight could I 
see his face where he lay, as I wrapped 
him im his old frieze cloak. Suddenly, 
the moon shone out clear and bright 
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almost as day. I looked at the laird, 
A great change seemed to have come 
over his countenance. The religious 
light had died out of it, and a haughty, 
bitter expression filled the fine withered 
lines of his face. ‘‘Go into Zion, boy, 
and bring me out what is under my pil- 
low.” I brought a heavy mahogany 
case. He opened it. There lay two old- 
fashioned dueling - pistols. He lifted one 
of them, felt the flint with his thumb; 
he toyed with it, then, laying it across 
his breast, turned to me. 

“Am I mad now? Well, thirty years 
ago I was not mad. _I was lord ofa little 
estate in Scotland, and husband of the 
sweetest lady all Inverness could boast 
of. I invited a young English officer, 
who had hired the shooting of a neigh- 
boring estate, to my house. I loved my 
bride as God loved Israel. She betray- 
ed me—betrayed me to my own guest— 
and fled with him toward England. I 
overtook them at the border, and with 
my long Highland musket blew the pop- 
injay’s head open the instant I came 
within range. He was armed with these 
two pistols, and my wife, snatching one 
of them, put it to her own head and kill- 
ed herself, too. He was a handsome 
youth, there’s no denying it, and I al- 
most pitied him, as I saw her lying dead 
across his breast, and him wounded to 
death. ‘Curse you,’ he said, ‘could you 
not have given me a chance to die by 
a gentleman’s weapon, like her?—curse 
you, and may yon die like a dog in the 
grass—die a clod-hopper’s death.’ I 
fled wildly from the spot, crossed over to 
Ireland, and settled down here, I hardly 
know how. 

“She left me as Israel left Judah—she 
killed me when she killed herself —she 
left me because I was earnest and relig- 
ious, while Ae was a light-hearted fine 
gentleman, according to their English 
fashions. He taunted me with being a 
Scotch clod-hopper, and ske—she seem- 
ed to smile at it. ‘Like a dog in the 
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grass!’ I—#in whose veins runs the 
blood of a hundred knights that chased 
his ancestors, when the Wallace, the 
Douglas, and the Bruce, swept Scotland 
clean of them—I!” 

The silver butt of the pistol was lift- 
ed, the muzzle pressed the frieze over 
his breast. There was a fizzle of dull 
priming, and then a flash and report. 
It was too late, though I threw myself 
upon the laird. He smiled calmly and 
contentedly. I tore away the blackened, 
burning cloak, the white coat, the white 
shirt. Not a drop of blood was flowing, 
but in the white skin there was a little 
hole, with a dull, inflamed border. 

His eyes were closed. He was suffo- 
cating with blood. I wailed aloud. He 
raised himself for an instant fiercely, 
upon one hand, holding the pistol high 
above his head with the other. “I go 
to meet Aer,” he said— “I go to meet 
her. Shall I not be Azs equal now, dy- 
ing by a gentleman’s weapon?” 
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I cried upon God in my agony, fear- 
ing—so strong was the religious training 
I had received —less that the laird was 
dying than that he was dying in mortal 
sin. Laird Gawain looked at me. He 
dropped the pistol, his eyes filled with 
the old tenderness; they passed from 
me to the white walls of his Zion. He 
sank on the ground, still keeping his 
eyes earnestly fixed: 

“OQ, my wife! ‘How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel? how shall I make thee as Ad- 
mah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings are kindled together.’ Wal- 
ter,” he went on, “Walter!” I listened, 
breathlessly. “Break in the other ten 
doors. ‘Israel hath stricken her tents ; 
herinheritance is with the son of Jesse.’”’ 

He was dead, but I was content; the 
city of God had received him, the city 
of forgiveness, the city of the twelve 
gates. 





BY-WAYS OF YOSEMITE TRAVEL. 


BLOODY 


WENTY yearsago, Yosemite Val- 

ley was a garden wilderness, as 
tenderly lovely as it is rocky and sub- 
lime, and much of its primeval beauty 
remains unimpaired. Its stupendous 
rocks poise themselves in the deep sky, 
scarcely more susceptible of human im- 
press than‘the sun that bathes them. 
Its water-falls sing on unchanged, wild 
flowers bloom, and ferns unroll their 
fronds in many a sacred nook; but all 
its more accessible features have suffer- 
ed “improvement.” The plow is busy 
among its gardens, the axe among its 
groves, and the whole valley wears a 
weary, dusty aspect, as if it were a trav- 
eler new-arrived from a wasting journey. 


CANON. 


Lovers of clean mountain wildness must 
therefore go up higher, into more inac- 
cessible retreats among the summits of 
the range. 

The whole sublime uplift of the Sierra 
is covered with a net- work of cafions, 
which, comprehended in broad general 
views, with their fringing forests, and 
delicate adjustments of light and shade, 
appear far more like fairy embroidery 
than profound gorges eroded in solid 
rock. 

In the middle region of the west flank, 
cafions oftentimes reach a depth of 3,000 
feet. Near the summit they seldom 
much exceed 2,000 feet, while those of 
the slate formation in the lower region 
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are perhaps about as deep as the latter, 
though less determinately measurable, 
their sides being in many places beveled 
gradually back into the adjacent hills 
and plateaus. The short, steeply in- 
clined cafions of the eastern flank swoop 
at once from snowy fountains to hot 
volcanic plains. They are mostly about 
1,500 or 2,000 feet deep, and take their 
rise in the summit peaks just where the 
glaciers formed and began the work of 
erosion, and disappear in the plain just 
where the glaciers were melted. 

Bloody Cafion, lying to the east of Yo- 
semite Valley, belongs to this direct 
down -swooping species, and runs in a 
general east - north - easterly direction to 
the edge of the Mono plain, forming the 
Mono Pass, through whose sombre rocks 
so many miners eagerly groped their 
way in pursuit of gold fortunes, during 
the exciting discoveries of the year 1858. 
The cafion was known and traveled as 
a pass by the Indians, and by mountain 
animals such as bears, deer, and wild 
sheep, long before its discovery by 
White men, as is shown by their trails, 
which branch off in every direction. 

The sanguinary appellation bestowed 
upon it accords well with the character 
of the times, and may have been sug- 
gested by the predominant color of the 
metamorphic slates out of which it is in 
great part eroded, or more probably by 
blood-stains made by the unfortunate 
animals compelled to slip and shuffle 
awkwardly over its sharp, cutting rocks. 
I have never known an animal—either 
mule or mustang —to make the descent 
without losing more or less blood from 
wounds on the legs. Occasionally one 
is killed outright, falling headlong and 
bounding freely like a bowlder, but such 
instances are quite rare; the more ex- 
perienced finding their own way over 
the most dangerous places with a cau- 
tion and sagacity that is truly astonish- 
ing. 

A good bridle-path conducts from Yo- 
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semite through many a grove and mead- 
ow up to the head of the cajion, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles. Here the 
scenery undergoes a sudden and start- 
ling condensation. Mountains, red, gray, 
and black, rise close at hand on the 
right, whitened around their bases with 
deep banks of snow. On the left up- 
swells the huge red flank of Mount 
Gibbs, while in front the eye wanders 
down between the dark cafion walls and 
out on the warm Mono plain where 
Lake Mono lies gleaming like a silver 
disk, surrounded with sage-brush and 
ashes, with volcanic cones rising in clus- 
ters toward the south, and blue mount- 
ains far beyond, swelling range over 
range, and fading on the glowing hori- 
zon. When at length we enter the 
mountain gate-way the sombre rocks 
seem conscious of our presence, and 
seem to come thronging close around 
us. Happily the ousel and old familiar 
robin are there to sing us welcome, and 
azure daisies, beaming with trustfulness 
and sympathy, enable us to feel some- 
thing of Nature’s love under the gaze of 
her coldest rocks. The effect of this 
confiding outspokenness on the part of 
the cafion is greatly enhanced by the 
quiet aspect of the Alpine meadows 
through which we saunter just before 
entering the narrow gateway. Wide 
zones of forest rise around them in 
graceful slopes, over which gray mount- 
ains look down, picturesque and vital, 
but too far off to speak. We catch their 
restful spirit, yield to the soothing influ- 
ences of the rich sunshine, and go dream- 
ily on through flowers and bees, scarce 
touched by a definite thought. Suddenly 
we find ourselves in the shadowy cham- 
bers of Bloody Cafion, literally closeted 
with Nature in one of her wildest and 
most secret strongholds. 

After the first bewildering impres- 
sions begin to wear off, we perceive it 
is not aiiogether terrible, for a shining 
chain of lakelets hang down from the 
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,very summit, linked together by the sil- 

very Cafion Creek. The highest are set 
in bleak rock bowlders, scantily margin- 
ed with yellow carex. Winter storms 
pour snow through the pass in blinding 
drifts, and noble avalanches descend 
from the shelving heights, rushing and 
booming like water-falls. Then are 
these sparkling lakelets not simply fro- 
zen, but buried and obliterated beyond a 
hint of their existence. In June, they 
begin to blink and thaw out like sleepy 
eyes, carices thrust up their short brown 
spikes, flowers bloom in turn, frogs pipe 
cheerily along their shores, and the most 
profoundly buried is at length warmed, 
and summered as if winter were only a 
dream. 

Red Lake is the lowest of the chain, 
and also the largest and most extensive 
known. Its environment of red rocks 
is exceedingly beautiful, although at first 
sight it appears like crumbling ruins. 
The south wall rises sheer from the 
water’s edge, but on the north there is 
space and sunshine for a rich sedgy 
garden broidered with daisy-starred sod, 
and brilliantly lighted up in the centre 
with lilies, castilleias, and columbines, 
forming a most joyful outburst of crisp 
mountain light, keenly contrasted and 
emphasized by the chill sombre baldness 
of the on-looking cliffs. 

After indulging in along, dozing, shim- 
mering rest, the joyful stream sets forth 
again, warbling and trilling like an ousel ; 
ever delightfully confiding, no matter 
how'shadowy and difficult the way; slip- 
ping, gliding, hither, thither, foamed or 
clear, ever increasing in beauty and 
power. One ofits finest developments 
is Diamond Cascade, situated a short 
distance below the lake, in the forma- 
tion of which, the tense crystalline wa- 
ter is first broken up into rough angular 
spray, dusted with foam, and then braid- 
ed into a diamond pattern by following 
the diagonal cleavage planes which in- 
tersect the face of the precipice over 
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which it pours. Viewed in front, this 
beautiful water-fabric resembles lace- 
work, varying throughout the season 
with the temperature, and volume of 
water. Scarce a flower is to be seen 
along its snowy border. A few bent 
pines look on from a distance, seem- 
ingly careless of its beauty, and small 
rugs and fringes of cassiope occur among 
its rocks at the head, but only the at- 
tentive observer will find them. 

A glittering side-stream makes its ap- 
pearance a little farther down, seeming 
to leap directly down out of the deep 
sky. It first resembles a crinkled rib- 
bon of silver, which widens rapidly as it 
descends and dashes the dull rocks with 
foam. A long rough talus curves against 
the wall, overgrown with snow- pressed 
willows, in which the white water dis- 
appears with many an earnest surge and 
swirl and plashing leap, as it makes its 
way to the main cafion stream. 

Hence downward the climate is no 
longer Arctic. Butterflies become larger 
and more animated; grasses with im- 
posing spread of panicle wave above our 
shoulders, and the warm summery drone 
of the bumble - bee thickens the air. 

Pinus flexilis, the tree mountaineer, 
that always climbs highest and braves 
the coldest blasts, is found scattered in 
wind-bent groups from the summit about 
half-way down. Its hardiest companion 
and successor is P. contorta, speedily 
joined by the taller mountain and yellow 
pines (?. monticola and P. ponderosa). 
These, with the burly juniper and shim- 
mering aspen, rapidly grow larger as 
they descend, forming groves that block 
the view, or stand more apart in pictur- 
esque groups, making a beautiful and 
obvious harmony with their comple- 
mentary rocks and with one another. 
A world of shaggy, blooming under- 
brush works tangles for the streams and 
heathery rugs and mantles for the rock- 
work. Through this delightful wilder- 
ness Cafion Creek roves like a blessed 
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Arab, without any constraining channel, 
throbbing and wavering, now in sun- 
shine, now in thoughtful shade, over rock- 
slopes and precipices, in weariless ex- 
uberance of energy. A glorious milky- 
way of cascades is thus developed, 
whose individual beauties might well 
call forth volumes of description, but to 
the Diamond and the Silver we have 
space to add only one more, the Bower 
Cascade, which, though comparatively 
inconspicuous, ranking among the small- 
est in regard to size, is perhaps the most 
surpassingly beautiful of them all. It is 
situated in the lower region of the pass, 
just where the sunshine begins to mel- 
low between the temperate and frigid 
zones of the cafion. Here the glad 
creek, grown strong with tribute gath- 
ered from many a hidden fountain, sings 
richer strains, and becomes more human 
and loveable at every step; for now you 
may see the rose and yarrow by its side, 
and warm meadowlets of grasses and 
clover. At the head of a low-browed 
rock, luxuriant bushes arch over from 
bank to bank, and embower the cascade 
with their woven branches. Light falls 
freely upon it from above, and waving 
plumes, kept in motion by the water, 
fringe it gracefully in front. From this 
cool leafy retreat the water leaps vigor- 
ously out into the light, and descends in 
a fluted curve thick-sown with flashing 
crystals. At the bottom it is dashed 
among brown bowlders, out of which it 
creeps gray with foam-bells and disap- 
pears in a tangle of verdure. Thence 
to the foot of the cafion the nobler sculpt- 
ure of the granite calls forth water ex- 
pressions of corresponding beauty— 
bright trills of rapids —booming notes 
of falls—solemn hushes of levels—caden- 
ced and blended into glorious harmony. 
When its impetuous Alpine life is done, 
it glides through a meadow with scarce 
an audible whisper and immediately falls 
asleep in Moraine Lake. 

This water-bed is one of the very 
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finest I ever beheld. The azure sky 
makes its canopy evergreens wave sooth- 
ingly at head and foot, the breath of 
flowers floats over it like incense, and a 
blaze of reflected light is its glorious 
drapery. Well may our blessed stream 
sleep soundly until the night-wind from 
down the cafion breaks its calm, and 
makes it croon and mutter in wavelets 
along its broidered shores. Gliding on- 
ward through the rushes, after leaving 
the lake, our stream is destined never 
more to touch the solid rock. Its path 
lies through moraines, and reaches of 
golden plain nowhere affording rocks 
suitable for the development of cascades 
or falls. Yet this beauty of maturity, 
though less striking, is of a higher or- 
der, enticing us lovingly on through 
gentian meadows and groves of rustling 
aspen, to Lake Mono, where the stream 
vanishes in vapor and floats free again 
in the sky. 

After sharing the lives and study- 
ing the habits and attributes of Sierra 
streams, we quickly perceive that they 
did not create the cafions in which they 
flow, because, in the first place, they are 
all new-born, and as yet have scarcely 
had sufficient time allowed them to make 
their mark, nor do they possess the pow- 
er to form cafions of this shape, no mat- 
ter how much time be granted. Bloody 
Cafion, like all others of this portion of 
the range, was recently occupied by a 
glacier, which furrowed it out from the 
solid mountain flank. This glacier de- 
rived its fountain snows from the neigh- 
boring summits and descended to Mono 
Lake, crushing and grinding unceasing- 
ly through the long glacial years, scoop- 
ing lake- bowls, sculpturing, polishing, 
and carrying away rocks, particle by 
particle, chip by chip, block by block, 
and depositing them in moraines far and 
near. The principal characters made use 
of by Nature in the preservation of the 
history of her ancient glaciers are dis- 
played all through the cafion in marvel- 
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ous freshness and simplicity, furnishing 
the student with extraordinary advan- 
tages for the acquisition of knowledge of 
this sort. The most striking passages 
are polished and striated surfaces, which 
reflect sunlight with wonderful brillian- 
cy. The dam of Red Lake is an ele- 
gantly glaciated rib of metamorphic slate, 
brought into relief during the primary 
erosion of the cafion, and offers a fine 
illustration of one of the methods by 
which lake-bowls are produced in solid 
rock. The larger lake at the foot of the 
cafion furnishes an equally interesting 
example of a Jasin formed wholly or in 
part by a dam of moraine matter curved 
across the path of a stream. 

At Moraine Lake the cafion proper 
terminates, although apparently contin- 
ued by the two lateral moraines of the 
ancient cafion glacier, which extend from 
the sides of the cafion in noble simplic- 
ity out into the plain a distance of about 
five miles. They curve and taper in 


lines of exquisite beauty, and in magni- 
tude are truly sublime, being over 300 
feet in height at the upper ends where 
they are joined to the mountain. Their 


sun-beaten sides are gardens. Their 
shady sides are forests. The former 
are devoted chiefly to eriogone, com- 
posite, and gramine; a square rod con- 
taining five or six profusely flowered eri- 
ogonums, about the same number of sun 
composite, and a few tufts of waving 
rye, all planted trimly apart, with bare 
clean gravel between, as if they were 
cultivated artificially. 

My first visit to Bloody Cafion was 
made in the summer of 1869, under cir- 
cumstances proper to heighten the im- 
pressions that are the peculiar offspring 
of cafion life. I came from the bloom- 
ing tangles of Florida, and waded out 
into the vegetable gold of the California 
plain. Never before had I beheld con- 
gregations of social flowers half so ex- 
tensive or half so glorious. Golden 
composite covered all the ground, from 
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the Coast Range to the Sierra, like a 
stratum of curdled sunshine. I whirled 
in their midst, watching the rising and 
setting of their innumerable suns; then 
gave myself up to be borne forward on 
the crest of the summer wave that 
sweeps annually up the Sierra flank 
and spends itself on the snowy alps of 
the summit. 

At the Big Tuolumne Meadows I re- 
mained more than a month, sketching, 
botanizing, and climbing among the pict- 
uresque armies of peaks that surround 
them. The mountaineer with whom I 
camped is one of those remarkable men 
one so frequently meets in California, 
whose characters have been overflowed 
by the grinding excitements of the gold 
period, which inevitably brought all their 
harder bosses and angles into strong re- 
lief, until they came to resemble glacial 
landscapes. But in this late day all my 
friend’s activities had subsided into the 
smooth meadow sort, causing him to 
become a gentle shepherd, and to liter- 
ally lie down with the lamb. Recogniz- 
ing the unsatisfiable cravings of my 
Scotch Highland instinct, he threw out 
some hints concerning the wildness of 
Bloody Cafion, and advised me to ex- 
plore it. Next day I took bread, tied 
my note-book to my belt, and strode 
away in the bright air, full of eager, in- 
definite hope. The plushy lawns that 
lay in my path served to soothe my 
morning haste, and the sod in many 
places was starred blue with gentians, 
over which I lingered. I saw the tracks 
of ancient glaciers on many a shining 
tablet, and gaps in the thick pine for- 
ests that marked the paths of winter ava- 
lanches. I watched the gradual dwarf- 
ing of the pines and corresponding dwarf- 
ing of the daisies and butterflies. On 
the summit I found mats of Arctic wil- 
low overgrown with a silky beard of gray 
catkins, and flowers of the dwarf vacci- 
mum scattered like purple hail. En- 
tering the pass, the huge rocks began 
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to close around in all their mysterious 
impressiveness, when suddenly a drove 
of beings, hairy and gray, came in sight, 
progressing with a kind of boneless wal- 
lowing motion, like bears. I never turn 
back, though often so inclined, and, in 
this particular instance, I was in no fit- 
ting mood for the proper acceptance of 
so grim a vision. I was soon able to 
observe, that, although crooked as sum- 
mit pines, they were sufficiently erect to 
be men. They proved to be nothing 
more formidable than Mono Indians, on 
their way to Yosemite for a load of 
acorns, dressed in the skins of sage- 
brush rabbits, nicely sewed together. 
Occasionally a good countenance may 
be noticed among the Monos; but these 
were mostly ugly, and some altogether 
hideous. I was confident that water 
would change both their size and shape 
by ordinary denudation of stratified dirt. 
The older faces were strangely blurred 
and abraded, and sectioned off by a kind 
of cleavage points, as if they had laid 
castaway on the mountains for ages. 
Viewed at a little distance, they formed 
mere dirt-specks in the landscape, and 
I was glad to see them fade out of 
sight. 

Evening came, and the sombre rocks 
were inspired with the ineffable loveli- 
ness of the alpen-glow. A solemn still- 
ness pervaded every feature of the land- 
scape. I crept into a hollow near one 
of the lakelets, smoothed away the burs 
from a sheltered spot, and cut a few pine 
tassels for a bed. When the short twi- 
light faded, I kindled a sunny fire, made 
a cupful of tea, and laid down with my 
face to the deep, clean sky. The night 
wind began to flow and pour in torrents 
among the jagged peaks, and it spoke 
with a strange accent. The cascades 
sounding down the cafion appeared very 
strange, also, and as I drifted toward 
sleep, I experienced a feeling of uncom- 
fortable nearness to the furred Monos. 
Suddenly the living moon looked down 
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over the cafion wall, her countenance 
filled with intense concern. She seem- 
ed to have come ovt of the sky to look 
at me, and produced a startling effect, 
as if she had entered one’s bedroom. 
The whole night was full of strange 
voices, and I gladly welcomed the pur- 
ple morning. The very sunlight seem- 
ed wild and young, far too spiritual to 
be poured forth in the form of beams. 
My breakfast was quickly prepared, and 
I set forth full of eager delight, gazing 
on the stupendous rock-walls that seem- 
ed ever ready to choke the cafion with 
avalanches, or wondering at the ice-pol- 
ished bosses, or listening to the morn- 
ing song of the ousel. Here, for the 
first time, I met the Arctic daisies, in 
all their perfection of purity and spirit- 
uality; gentle mountaineers, face to face 
with the sky, kept safe and warm by 
a thousand miracles. I leaped lightly 
from rock to rock, glorying in the fresh- 
ness and sufficiency of Nature, and in 
the ineffable tenderness with which she 
nurtures her mountain darlings in the 
very fountains of storms. The world 
seemed wholly new; young beauty ap- 
peared at every step. There was no end 
of feathery rock-ferns and gardenets of 
fairest flowers. I exulted in the wild 
cascades and shimmering crystalline 
Jakelets. Never fell light in brighter 
spangles; never fell water in brighter 
foam. I floated through the rocky par- 
adise enchanted, and was out in the 
lower sunshine ere I was aware. 
Looking back from the shores of Mo- 
raine Lake, my morning ramble seemed 
alla dream. There curved Bloody Ca- 
fion, a mere glacial furrow, with bare 
rock-ribs proceeding from either side, 
braided together in the middle, like 
rounded, swelling muscles. Here the 
lilies were higher than my head, and 
the sunshine was warm enough for palm- 
trees. Yet the snow around the Arctic 
willows was plainly visible only four 
miles away, and between lay narrow 
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specimen zones of all the principal cli- 
mates of the globe. On the bank of a 
gurgling brook the Indians’ fire still 
burned, and I listened and walked cau- 
tiously, half expecting to see some of 
their grim faces in the brush. But my 
fears were soon forgotten; I gave heed 
to the confiding stream, mingled freely 
with the flowers and light, and shared 
in the confidence of their exceeding 
peace. 

Passing on to the plain, I noticed three 
well-marked terminal moraines that curv- 
ed beautifully across the cafion stream, 
and joined themselves by long, elegant 
splices to the two noble laterals. These 
mark the resting- places of the ancient 
cafion glacier when it was retreating in- 
to its summit shadows, on the breaking 
up of the glacial winter. Five miles be- 
low the lake, just where the lateral mo- 
raines lose themselves in the plain, there 
was a field of wild Indian rye, growing 
in magnificent waving bunches six to 
eight feet high, bearing heads six to 
twelve inches long. The grains are 
about five-eighths of an inch in length, 
dark-colored, and deliciously sweet. In- 
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AVING been among those who 
arrived in California in the early 


H 


part of ’49, I made my way at once to 
the mines, striking for Sutter’s Mill, 
which, as the place where gold was first 
discovered, naturally presented strong 


attractions to the new-comer. Here, 
on the bar one mile below the mill-race 
in which Marshall picked up the first 
piece of gold, I took my initial lesson in 
placer mining. It would be thought 
that the men who arrived in the mines 
at that early period would have been 
content with the quantity of gold they 
were able to gather by the simple modes 
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dian women were gathering it in baskets, 
bending down large handfuls, beating it 
out, and,fanning it in the wind. They 
appeared quite picturesque, “coming 
through the rye,” as one caught glimps- 
es of them, here and there, in winding 
lanes and openings, with splendid tufts 
waving above their heads, while their 
incessant laugh and chatter expressed 
their heedless joy. Like the rye -field, 
I found the so-called Mono Desert 
blooming in a high state of natural cul- 
tivation. There were the rose, cherry, 
aster, and delicate abronia, with poppies, 
gentians, gilias, and bushy composite 
innumerable. I watched their gestures 
and the various expressions of their co- 
rollas. They certainly seemed to enjoy 
swallowing their sun- gold, and the hot 
sand and scorching wind seemed grate- 
ful to them. I never believed the doc- 
trine of deserts, whether as applied to 
mountains or men. Nature’s love is 
universal, and nowhere have I heard it 
proclaimed in more understandable terms 
than in the hot plains of Mono, and in 
the rocky and storm-beaten mansions of 
Bloody Cafion. 
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of washing then in use. Such, howev- 
er, was not the case. Large as were 
their earnings, they were constantly de- 
vising new ways and means for increas- 
ing them, a great deal of time and mon- 
ey being wasted in abortive efforts di- 
rected toward that end. 

The ’48 pioneers, having given up the 
pan and éaéea for the Georgia rocker, 
were generally satisfied to continue the 
use of the latter. But with the new im- 
migration came new ideas and the in- 
troduction of many novel implements 
and gold- washers. Some of these ma- 
chines were light and simple, while oth- 
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ers were cumbersome and curiously com- 
plicated. Some operated by washing 
and others by winnowing, while another 
set involved the use of a sifting or a 
shaking motion; no combination or de- 
vice employed in mechanics or known 
to science being left untried. There 
was, however, a feature of similitude 
that ran through the whole of them— 
all were characterized by a remarkable 
absence of the element of adaptability 
to the purpose for which they were in- 
tended ; some, so far from reaching this 
end, having secured the very opposite 
result, the rotary action introduced im- 
parting to them the inevitable but fatal 
quality of saving the sand and heaving 
away the gold! 

But diverse and wonderful as were 
the machines invented for gathering the 
precious metal, almost equally multifa- 
rious and unique were the theories pro- 
mulgated touching its origin and modes 
of deposit; some holding that it had 
been thrown up by volcanic action, 
while others contended that it had come 
down from the Sierra or been released 
from the quartz veins with which the 
country was so thickly ribbed. There 
was one opinion, however, in which 
nearly all were agreed: whatever might 
have been the source of the gold, it was 
clear, that, in its progress down-stream, 
it must have made extensive lodgment 
in the deep holes along the rivers; and 
hence these were the places in which to 
find the big deposits, if only some meth- 
od could be devised for getting at them. 
This seemed a very rational conclusion. 
Certainly these rapid streams must have 
swept the gold along until it came to 
the deep, still places, where the current, 
slackening its speed, allowed it to fall to 
the bottom and remain. Having myself 
accepted this hypothesis as valid and 
rational, I lost no opportunity that pre- 
sented itself for gathering information 
and facts tending to support it. After 
working near the mill until the last of 
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April, I moved up to Stony Bar, some 
fifty miles above, on the Middle Fork 
of the American River, and there, with 
my partner, engaged in the conjoint bus- 
iness of mining, trading, and packing. 
As mine had heretofore been a bucolic 
life, accustoming me to the use of ani- 
mals, I took charge of the transporta- 
tion arm of the service, while the senior 
member of the firm, assisted by two In- 
dians, worked the claim and looked aft- 
er the commercial department—conduct- 
ed under the branches of a wide-spread- 
ing tree that stood convenient to the 
bar. 

Trudging along with my mustangs, 
mules, and donkeys, I meditated much 
on this matter of the deep holes — pon- 
dering it now in my own mind, and anon 
discussing the probabilities of its sound- 
ness with Jesus (pronounced haysis, 
and not, therefore, grating so harshly on 
the ear of propriety as its orthography 
would seem to indicate), my vaguero, a 
swarthy Mexican of dubious morality, 
but ar expert packer. Owing to the 
greater experience which the Mexicans 
were known to have had in mining for 
the precious metals, their opinions were 
at that day considered good authority 
in everything relating to this subject; 
so I was pleased when my compaiero 
stated it as his firm belief that there was 
mucho oroin these places. I well knew 
Jesus to bea trifling and untruthful sort 
of fellow—boasting an unadulterated /z- 
dalgo parentage and a training for the 
priesthood in the Sacred College of Gua- 
dalajara, though manifestly a full-blood- 
ed Indian and a miracle of ignorance — 
yet, desirous of gaining support to my 
favorite theory, I was willing td believe 
that he now expressed an honest convic- 
tion, the result of long experience in the 
gold-mines of his native country. 

There was then living on the trail, 
and in what is now Todd’s Valley, a 
man named Williams, who, leaving 
Santa Cruz, his former home, had lo- 
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cated here the year before, and, having 
built him a stockade house, was now the 
only settler residing above Sutter’s Mill. 
He had brought with him his numerous 
family, consisting of a wife, her mother, 
and two or three sisters—young and 
comely maidens—and a bevy of rollick- 
ing children. Enlivened by the pres- 
ence of White women, and affording at 
all times a “square” Christian meal— 
the great desideratum at that day—Will- 
iams’ Ranch was an altogether cheery 
and attractive place, which few persons 
going up or down the divide passed with- 
out making a halt. Besides these com- 
forts and adornments, the owner had 
collected about him domestic animals 
of various kinds, and when the house- 
less miner approached the place of an 
evening, the barking of dogs and the 
tinkling of cow- bells filled his thoughts 
with sweet memories of home. Then, 


too, the proprietor, who had no mean 
fame as an Indian-fighter—having spent 


many years on the “western border” 
and several already in California—was 
himself a social and agreeable sort of 
person; entertaining his guests with sto- 
ries of his adventures, and imparting 
such valuable information as the ’48er 
was supposed to be possessed of. There 
was also at this ranch good water and 
grass, and with such “entertainment for 
man and beast,” I invariably made it a 
point to tarry here over. night in making 
my trips to and from the mines above. 
On one of these occasions the conver- 
sation with my host turning, as usual, 
on the subject of gold, I broached my 
doctrine of the deep holes, expressing 
at the same time some doubts as to its 
soundness. What was my surprise when 
Williams assured me that it was not a 
problematical matter at all, it having 
been proved by actual trial that these 
places were full of the precious material, 
and it was not very hard to be taken 
out either. ‘Last summer,” said he, to 
adopt his style of expression, “thar come 
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up this a-way a lot of them Kanakas, 
from the Sandwich Islands, and they 
div down into the deep holds along the 
Middle Fork, right forninst my place, 
and jes’ fotched up fists’-full of gold ev- 
ery time. I seed it with my own eyes; 
so you can jes’ believe thar arr a power 
of the stuff down thar, an’ when the wa- 
ter gits low an’ warm, I’m going after a 
cart-load of it, sure!” 

Here was a discovery—here was val- 
uable knowledge—which, without cate- 
chising Williams further, I mentally re- 
solved should be speedily turned to prac- 
ticalaccount. Knowing now these pools 
to be the repositories of so much wealth, 
it only remained to contrive some plan 
for securing it—the Kanaka style of div- 
ing being altogether too primitive, and 
not suited to American ideas and hab- 
its. A fistful of the coveted dust might 
do for these semi- savages, but our ad- 
vanced civilization required it to be 
brought up by the barrel, or bucket, at 
least. 

By the time I reached the mill that 
day I had my plans entirely made out: 
I would have a suit of submarine armor 
constructed, go down and clean out 
these receptacles, enrich myself im- 
measurably, advance the business of 
mining, and astonish the world general- 
ly. But prudence dictated that I should 
proceed with caution; not a whisper 
must reach the public ear for the pres- 
ent; my movements must be kept con- 
cealed until the last moment, lest oth- 
ers, anticipating my design, should jump 
in and dredge out some of the deep holes 
before I could reach them. 

When I came to carry out my proj- 
ect, I found its accomplishment beset 
with a good many difficulties. Suitable 
materials for the construction of an ap- 
paratus of this kind were not to be had; 
and then, where was I to find a person 
possessed of the requisite mechanical 
skill to put it together, or yet others suf- 
ficiently experienced to use it when com- 
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pleted? All these had to be procured 
and the work prosecuted with such cau- 
tion as not to prematurely disclose my 
scheme. In this extremity I sought out 
Clarkson Dye, whom I knew to be a 
person of infinite resources in straits of 
this kind, he having been engaged for 
many years in New York carrying on a 
number of mechanical pursuits, in all 
of which he was an admitted expert. 
Moreover, Clarkson was a man to be 
depended upon, one to whom I could 
intrust my secret with safety, he being 
naturally shrewd and thoroughly hon- 
est. 

He was at this time running the saw- 
mill, also a Sunday-school, also a pub- 
lic- house, each the first of its kind in 
the place; and he ran them well, too. 
The mill is not, and the Sunday-school 
is not, but Dye’s Hotel remains to this 
day one of the institutions of Coloma. 
Finding conditions favorable, there be- 
ing no drugs in the country, Clarkson 
had added to the above callings the prac- 
tice of medication on the homeopathic 
plan, achieving great triumphs in the 
treatment of that large class of diseases 
that require to be let severely alone. 
These multiplied industries would have 
sufficed to fully occupy the time of a less 
capable and active man; but I had no 
sooner introduced the subject to “the 
doctor,” than, coinciding fully with my 
views, he pronounced the proposed en- 
terprise “a big thing,” suggesting that 
we should take hold of the business to- 
gether—I to furnish the materials for 
the submarine armor, and he to put them 
together—a proposition that I readily 
agreed to. With such alacrity did he 
set about fulfilling his part of the con- 
tract, that I saw most of the articles, in- 
cluding a lot of India-rubber blankets 
and a huge pair of gum-boots, already 
collected and the work of construction 
well under way before I left town. And, 
although he had never made nor per- 
haps seen a structure of the kind, such 
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was my confidence in the doctor’s inge- 
nuity, that I felt sure he would, accord- 
ing to promise, have it completed by the 
time I returned from another trip to the 
upper mines. 

And so he did. When I got back it 
was finished, having been stowed away 
under a lot of old canvas in a tent that 
stood apart and in which he had carried 
on his work screened from the public 
gaze. Thither we two repaired in all 
haste, when, the entrance having been 
carefully closed, the indefatigable and 
now exultant artificer removed the cov- 
ering, and exposed to my eager gaze his 
handiwork. And such a fabric! I had 
seen many hideous and repulsive things 
in my day, but they were things of beau- 
ty and joy to soothe the nerves forever, 
compared with this. Laid on its back, 
it looked a huge, misshapen burial cas- 
ket; turned on its side, a pauper’s cof- 
fin. Long India-rubber tubes, black 
and flexible; two glaring eyes; dust and 
rubbish adhering to every pitch-besmear- 
ed seam—it were hard to say whether 
the thing most resembled a sleeping 
crocodile or a curled-up devil-fish lying 
in wait for prey. 

Despite, however, its hideous aspect, 
the joint proprietors of this concern con- 
templated it with no little satisfaction, 
though neither was particularly desirous 
of distinguishing himself by making a 
first descent in it. And just here a new 
trouble presented itself: where were we 
going to find adiver? Here was anoth- 
er step in the proceeding attended with 
difficulty and requiring caution; for we 
did not want our proposed experiment 
noised abroad at the hazard of collecting 
a crowd who might interfere with its suc- 
cess, and possibly have occasion to ex- 
ult over our failure; though this last was 
considered a contingency so remote as 
scarcely to have been taken into account 
at all. 

There was hanging about the place an 
idle sort of fellow called Larry, who 
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seemed good-natured and was certainly 
poor, conditions that tended to adapt 
him to our purpose; since, if he were 
drowned, no one would be likely to make 
troublesome inquiries about him, while, 
in view of the manifest worthlessness of 
his life, he ought himself to hold it cheap- 
ly. We knew just where to find him, 
for he seldom went far from a certain 
tent where the bibulous and convivial 
loved to congregate. Espying Larry at 
his old haunt, we called him aside, and, 
after some little preliminaries, asked him 
if he could keep a secret. His answer 
indicated how much he felt hurt at the 
seeming lack of confidence in his honor 
implied by the question: 

“Me kape a saycret? Och, gintle- 
min, and me name is it not Larry Mc- 
Shane?” 

Sorry almost that we had interrogated 
him on this delicate point, we proceeded 
to acquaint him with our scheme, in- 
quiring if he would, for a good round 
sum, accommodate us by going down in 
our submarine armor, which my partner, 
as chief spokesman, assured him would 
be a most agreeable and eminently safe 
operation. 

“To be sure he wod; it was the thing 
he had been dying for iver since he lift 
the ould sod; and he wod be delighthed 
intirely till go down and bring up the 
gowld for the gintlemin.” 

And so, without more words, we all 
three hurried over to the tent where we 
had our treasure concealed; but the in- 
stant our hero’s eyes fell upon the fright- 
ful object before him, there occurred a 
sudden collapse of his courage. He in- 
spected it with the deepest concern, and 
began, in a querulous tone, to ask a va- 
riety of questions as to its uses and the 
method of operating it. 

“ And it is mesilf that’s to get into this 
haythenish thing, and go down undther 
the wather and be dthrowned intirely ?” 
was the first inquiry made by Larry. 

The persuasive Dye, perceiving the 
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danger that our man would “back down’’ 
at the outset, proceeded, with oleaginous 
tongue, to expatiate on the safety and 
comfort of his patent “life-preserver,” 
as he was pleased, for the occasion, to 
style this work of his handicraft; and 
then, getting in and adjusting it about 
his person, he pronounced the sensation 
indescribably pleasant; while, as for dan- 
ger, why it was a perfect house of ref- 
uge —almost the only place one could 
find and be entirely out of the reach of 
harm—and then, the honor of being the 
first person to go down in one of these 
luxurious articles which were so soon to 
revolutionize mining and enrich the world 
at large: here was something fora brave 
and ambitious man to be proud of all his 
days! Thus appealed to, Larry’s fal- 
tering resolution would partially rally, 
when another look at the ogre-like thing 
before him would cause his courage to 
quail and start him off with a fresh batch 
of objections and queries: 

“And the wather, sure, what’s to kape 
it from cooming into the prayzarver?”’ 

“Ah, look you,” said the doctor, ex- 
hibiting the head - piece and clapping it 
on the trunk, “‘¢herve/ we screw that on 
tight—can’t a drop of water get in— 
keep you dry as a smoked herring — 
come out fairly roasted. And then how 
grand you'll look—like an ancient knight 
in his armor and helmet!” 

“Well thin, but the breath of me?” 

“OQ, no trouble about the breathing,” 
quoth the imperturbable Dye, as he 
seized and began working a pair of im- 
mense bellows, made from an untanned 
cow-hide, wherewith he sent a perfect 
hurricane through the air-tube. “See, 
see ¢hat/ air enough to fill a balloon — 
could blow you clean out of the water.” 

“And wouldn’t I thin be kept just 
floatin’ on the top o’ that same, and me 
not able to get down at all and gather 
the gowld, and it just lying there on the 
bothom?” 

When it was shown how a lot of fine 
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large bowlders would be tied to his feet 
to carry him down and keep him there 
until we saw fit to haul him up, the con- 
sternation of Larry knew no bounds. 
He looked upon it as clearly a plot to 
get rid of him by drowning; the futility 
of our hinting at an additional bottle of 
whisky showing how completely the con- 
viction had not only satisfied his reason 
but subverted every instinct of his nat- 
ure. 

And thus had our first effort to secure 
the services of a diver resulted in fail- 
ure. But, though vexed, we were not 
disheartened; and, bethinking ourselves 
of a young Negro—the property of a 
Georgian, who had hired him out to cook 
in the chief restaurant of the town—we 
at once went after him, thinking that if 
we could not make terms with the “boy” 
himself, we might buy the “chattel” out 
and out, and then use it as we pleased. 
Finding Ephraim—we usually called 
him “Eph,” but on this occasion ad- 
dressed him by his full name—in the 
midst of his culinary traps and duties, 
we broached, without circumlocution, 
the subject of our visit, explained what 
we wanted, and in a few moments had 
him engaged on terms mutually satis- 
factory. 

But alas! we had no sooner taken the 
“contraband” over to the tent and shown 
him the ¢Aing “so fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” than a feeling of dismay 
spread over his countenance; his eyes 
began to open and kept on opening un- 
til they seemed considerably larger than 
those of the spectre before him. His 
teeth chattered, his legs trembled, and, 
as soon as he could recover his speech, 
this “cullud pusson,” like his predeces- 
sor, began stammering out a string of 
excuses, which ran something like this: 
“Well, ye see, boss, I couldn’t be spar- 
red dat long from de kitchum, no how; 
an’, I guess, maybe Mass’r John he 
moutent like for to hab me go down in 
dat ar thing, ’cause, ye see, I’se got de 
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rumatics and mought a-cotch my def o 
cold. I tell ye, gemmen, dar am no use 
o’ talkin’; dat ar looks tarble like a cof- 
fum, an’ I jis’ ’spects if dis niggah goes 
doun under de watah he neber comes 
up no moah, shuah.”’ 

Equal to the crisis, again did the in- 
comparable Dye with mellifluous speech 
seek to assuage the fears of this “man 
and brother,” explaining to him that the 
machine was perfectly safe and a mar- 
vel of comfort; that a bath of this kind 
would be excellent for the rheumatism ; 
that there were no snakes in the river, 
etc., but all to no purpose. Our Ethi- 
op was thoroughly terrified, and anx- 
ious to return to his pots and stew-pans 
in the kitchen; and when, by way of a 
final effort, I made him a liberal offer in 
gold, my companion, the deacon—he 
sometimes reached a little—mournful- 
ly remarked, “ Ephraim is joined to his 
idols, let him alone;” and with this 
ended our second effort to find a man 
willing to sacrifice his life for the good 
of science, or to run the risk of being 
drowned for a few ounces of gold. 

Though somewhat disconcerted by 
the failure of these negotiations, we were 
not cast down. We had brought fort- 
une within arm’s reach, and were not to 
be baffled by such trifling mishaps. It 
was, to be sure, hardly worth while wast- 
ing more time in searching for an assist- 
ant among these timid and unapprecia- 
tive people; and as nothing could be 
done without a diver, I determined that 
I would take it upon myself to perform 
that grave service. Accordingly, secur- 
ing the aid of a few trusty friends, we 
repaired with our accoutrements to a 
deep, still stretch in the river, a little 
above the mill, previously fixed on for 
the purpose. Here, divesting myself of 
my outer garments, I was duly enscon- 
ced in my water-proof dress, feeling all 
the while very much like a wretch being 
prepared for public execution. If the 
mere sight of the machine had caused 
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me to shudder, my frame of mind can 
hardly be conceived now that I was to 
be screwed up in it and anchored in five 
or six fathoms of snow-water. Though 
badly scared, I managed to conceal my 
fear, so that those assisting me really 
thought I was in excellent spirits and 
even relished the operation. Gladly 
would I have backed out as the cold and 
clammy folds of the rubber invested my 
limbs. After I had been fairly launched, 
and while my companions were poking 
away with a couple of poles, seeking to 
shove me out into deep water, I was on 
the eve of crying out and demanding to 
be pulled ashore, so horrible did my 
situation seem to me. But all was at 
stake — fortune, consistency, reputation 
for courage —to give up at this stage of 
proceeding was to be branded as a pol- 
troon, and to dissipate the gorgeous 
dream of wealth in which myself and 
partner had so fondly indulged. Better 
drown than this; so I restrained myself 
from making an outcry, and, suffering 
the poling process to go on, soon found 
myself at the bottom of the pool, where 
I lost no time in filling the two large 
buckets, provided for the purpose, with 
such materials as I could most readily 
lay hands on. As I could no longer 
see after beginning to stir up the mud, 
I had no idea what this material might 
consist of, but flattered myself that a 
fair proportion of it, at least, was gold. 
Having filled the vessels to repletion, I 
gave the signal and was speedily hauled 
to the surface. It would be difficult to 
describe the solicitude with which we 
watched the washing of what I had 
brought up, or the dismay that seized 
us on finding that it contained not a par- 
ticle of the precious metal we were in 
search of. Another effort was made 
here with a like result, and then we de- 
cided to go below and make trial in the 
mill-dam, from which we felt certain no 
gold could have escaped that had once 
been carried into it. 
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Moving down to this more promising 
location, another descent was made; but 
nothing having been obtained—the con- 
tents of the buckets consisting in every 
case of only barren gravel mixed with 
twigs, leaves, mud, and sand—still a 
fourth had to be undertaken. While 
being submerged this last time, the sig- 
nal-rope became entangled with the air- 
supplying tube in such a manner as to 
prevent either of them acting freely. 
Beginning to experience a difficulty in 
breathing soon after I was let down, I 
signaled for more air and at the same 
time to be hauled up. No attention, 
however, was paid to my signal. Per- 
ceiving that something was wrong, I 
began to tug at the signal-rope with all 
my might; but it was of no use, it would 
not work. Soon I felt myself beginning 
to suffocate, and in this condition I was 
left till my companions above, alarmed 
at the length of time I had been under 
water, pulled me up and hauled me on 
shore, after which they were not long in 
discovering what was the matter. Strip- 
ping off the armor as quickly as possible, 
they found me in an unconscious state, 
respiration suspended, my features con- 
vulsed, and my veins black and swollen. 
Restorative measures were adopted, and 
I was at length resuscitated. Fora time 
I laid in a condition of partial stupor, but 
as soon as I became fully conscious of 
what had happened, and had strength 
enough to stand on my feet, I got up, 
and, taking one look at the accursed 
contrivance, without saying a word to 
anyone, staggered away; disgusted be- 
yond measure with my experience at 
diving, yet thankful, withal, that it had 
ended so well: nor did I ever after in- 
quire what had become of the machine, 
or seek further to explore the deep places 
for gold. The rueful termination of the 
experiment saved me, for the time being, 
from the jeers of those present; nor was 
it, in my instance, for a long time after 
made the subject of jocular conversa- 
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tion. Still, it was some time before I 
heard the last of it, the memory of the 
incident being still preserved in the 
mining traditions of that day. It was 


only last summer, while on a visit to El 
Dorado County, that, having fallen in 
with a ’49er who claimed to have been 
at Sutter’s Mill that year, I inquired if he 
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had ever heard of thisevent? He assured 
me that he had—that a simpleton had 
really essayed a feat of that kind at the 
period mentioned; adding, in language 
alike flattering and consolatory to, his 
auditor, that the only pity was that the 
fool undertaking it had not been drown- 
ed outright. 
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It was night. 


Death was bowing his face 


O’er a little child’s bed. 

Want stalked through the desolate place, 
There was lacking of bread. 

The mother had silently wept 
Till the waning of light, 

Then had risen and silently crept 
Out into the night, 

Saying, ‘*Death for my child, or disgrace 
For me—which is right?”’ 


It was dawn when the mother returned 
To the desolate room ; 

Into plenty the hunger was turned, 
Into brightness the gloom ; 

The weak little life was made strong, 
The little face bright, 

The moaning was changed to a song, 
Pale Death put to flight. 


But the mother is sad in her joy — 
She has won in the fight, 
Yet she murmurs while kissing her boy, 


“Was I right?” 
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The late Editor of the ‘‘Overland.” 

The Hon. BENJAMIN P. AVERY, after 
twenty -five years of life here in the West, 
has left us to fulfill his new mission of U. S. 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China. A jour- 
nalist for many years, he was the editor of 
the Marysville Appeal, the first Republican 
paper published in this State; for ten years 
he edited the San Francisco Bulletin, and for 
six months the OVERLAND. An earnest, 
patient man, unostentatious, clear -sighted, 
steadfast, not given to fighting, but not giv- 
en to fear or retreat when fighting became 
necessary, he dignified and elevated his pro- 
fession; and in the very whirlwind of the 
mélées of battle through which the Republi- 
can party passed in the bitter years before 
and during the civil war, he never once de- 
scended to the foul blows and brass knuckles 
of the literary rough. His knowledge and 
vision were wide and far-reaching, he did not 
praise or condemn in superlatives, and his 
conclusions and advices have been in an ex- 
ceptional degree justified by time and events. 
Charitable in matters of mint and cummin, 
jots and tittles, he was most punctilious in 
the weightier matters of the great and eternal 
laws of doing justice and judgment. Never 
fanatical or bigoted, he approached truth on 
many sides, as Matthew Arnold would have 
all do; not striving, nor crying, nor persist- 
ing with violence and self-will in pressing 
forward on one favorite side. 

As editor of the OVERLAND, he received 
the approbation of the entire press, for his 
excellent literary taste, and for the experi- 
enced judgment with which he lost no op- 
portunity of serving as well the material as 
the literary interests of the Pacific Coast. In 
his departure from this chair, it is not alone 
his old familiar friends—the friends of his 
youth—that regret him, but also those young- 
er friends and contributors with whom he 
came in contact in the course of his duties. 
Which of them will soon forget the calm, 
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earnest, gray eyes—the gentle, refined face 
—the tender, thoughtful consideration of the 
mind, so sure to detect their foibles, and so 
keen and swift in the appreciation of their 
fortes ? which of them, remembering his 
patience, and meekness, and charity, under 
the stress of their importunities, in season 
and out of season, will not hold, that, if the 
Sermon on the Mount be true, his reward 
shall be great in the kingdom of heaven ? 

Loving and fostering art wisely and well, 
keenly delighting in our western mountain 
scenery, it may be said of him, with singu- 
lar appropriateness : 

“ Nature denied him much, 

But gave him at his birth what most he values : 

A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting— 

For poetry, the language of the gods— 

For all things here, or grand, or beautiful : 

A setting sun, a lake among the mountains, 

The light of an ingenuous countenance, 

And, what transcends them all, a noble action.” 


Farewell, then, O, our friend; and, under 
whatever strange suns you fight your battle 
of life, forget not that we love you for the 
past, and trust you for the future. In the 
concluding words of the ‘* Farewell’? of Mr. 
Frank Soulé : 


‘Our ship is built, and we are here 
To help her gaily glide along 
Her onward course with friendly cheer, 
With kind farewells, and feelings dear 
To mefhory and song. 
“For she is freighted rich and well 
With manhood’s spotless nobleness, 
Where sense and worth together dwell, 
And honor, like the asphodel, 
Charms with its peerless dress. 
“ He is the ship that we have sung 
From sky-sail truck to deck and keel : 
As pure and faultless men among 
As ever knight who challenge flung 
With clash of ringing steel. 
**Kind Ocean! take our friend and keep, 
As we shall keep in heart and brain, 
Safe from all dangers of the deep ; 
God! guard his waking and his sleep 
Till in our arms again.” 
.. 
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The University. 
Among persons of an ordinary and calm 
intelligence it is generally supposed to be 
well for one to have some moderate, com- 
parative, and critical knowledge of any giv- 
en branch of art or science before one tries to 
obtain any great consideration for opinions 
expressed thereon. A family, or a nation of 
families, wishing to make a certain number 
of their sons painters or soldiers, would prob- 
ably, in pursuance of that end, be inclined to 
lay more stress on the advice of men of estab- 
lished reputations with the pencil and the 
sword, than on the opinions of any number of 
well-meaning old gentlemen better skilled 
with the knife and fork or with the plow. 
But in the matter of universities it seems to 
be different. Too many persons, very esti- 
mable and honest, but possessed of no apti- 
tude or culture fitting them for pronouncing 
dogmatically on matters of higher general 
education, think it incumbent upon them to 
interfere through the public press, at every 
step, with the management of the University 
of California. Nothing, considered with re- 
gard to its possible results, could well be 
more unfortunate or more hurtful, not for 
the persons criticised with this ‘‘ ’prentice 
hand” roughness, but for the critics them- 
selves, in so far as they are identified with 
the enduring and highest interests of the 
State. A university can not be ruled by uni- 
versal suffrage in its details. It would be 
simply suicidal to its efficiency that the re- 
moval or retention of a vicious or of an ineffi- 
cient professor should depend upon a p/ébiscite 
—upon personal and political influence and 
the cunning manipulation of a thousand local 
journals. It isa simple question of ‘‘to be, or 
not to be’? — of ** Will you have a university, 
or will you not?’’ There is no body of 
learned and trained professors in America 
or in the world that have ever held universi- 
ty office, or that will ever submit to hold 
office, on such precarious and manifestly un- 
just conditions as we have just mentioned. 
Their attainments and efficiency are either 
above such sporadic and demagogic criticism, 
or they are not worth the consideration of a 
hedge-school committee. This is no ques- 
tion of local interest. All over the United 
States the eyes of experienced and cultured 
persons are turned with anxiety to the present 
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aspect of affairs. We can choose no calmer 
and higher opinion on the present position of 
our University than that expressed editorially 
by the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1874: 

“With all these prospects, there is a serious dan- 
ger. The chief supporter of the University may be- 
come its chief destroyer. The funds having chiefly 
come from the public treasury, the Legislature of the 
State has retained a visitorial power, and is disposed 
to supervise not merely the expenditure of money, 
but the interior organization, discipline, and courses 
of instruction. The University is not governed by a 
charter, but by sections of the political code. Its 
regents are civil executive officers, individually re- 
sponsible, The legislature while in session is supreme, 
having in its hands a despotic power such as kings 
and parliaments have never pc d in the ig 
ment of colleges and universities. It may at will 
abolish the board of regents, and substitute for it a 
body selected by popular suffrage. It may alter the 
code in any respect. This supremacy is nominally 
the supremacy of the people; but there is danger 
that it will be the supremacy of ignorant and preju- 
diced men, acting in haste, under personal pique, and 
without a full consideration of the consequences which 
are involved.” 

In conclusion, we earnestly appeal to those 
who would wish to see their sons one day 
compete on equal terms with the great schol- 
ars and great scientists of other States and 
lands—we ask them to insure to their sons a 
university in which Californian learning shall 
be absolutely unmoved by the frenzied and 
ever - shifting storms of ignorance, self -suffi- 
ciency, partisanship, and politics. 





Summer's Call. 
List to the voice of the jubilant summer, 
Ringing with glee that doth call me away. 
This is the song that she singeth forever, 
Singeth unceasingly, day after day: 


** Come back again to my sunshine and gladness— 
Why dost thou linger apart in the gloom? 
W hy hast thou left me, my truant, my wanderer— 
Come to my heart, there is room, there is room. 


* Lay down the burden of care from thy shoulders, 
Smcoth from thy forehead the wrinkles of thought, 
And in the freedom and joy of my sunshine, 
Look at the wonders my fingers have wrought. 


** Winds of the mountains shall bring thee their 
blessing, 
Fan thee with shadows, and waft thee perfume, 
Deep in the heart of my woods shalt thou wander, 
Far over measureless acres of bloom. 


“ Day after day on my wide velvet meadows, 
Soothed hy the stillness, at peace shalt thou lie, 
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Pondering over all nature’s completeness, 
Looking up into the infinite sky.” 
Thus do I hear her, at morning, at noontide, 
At evening, when darkness is playing with light, 
In the after long hours, when the earth lieth sleep- 
ing, 
Under the stars shining steady and white. 


Ah, there are chains I can not break asunder, 
Burdens of duty I can not lay down; 

Into green meadows my feet may not wander, 
Out of the streets of the merciless town. 


I must resist thee, my beautiful summer, 

List to thy calling with heart cold and dumb, 
Not yet my steps can bound forward to meet thee, 
Not yet my answer be, ‘‘ Yea, love, I come.” 

IRENE CONNELL. 


Hoodlumism. 

Every great city in Europe and America 
has its peculiar tribe of pariahs, its indige- 
nous social Philistine, whose hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand against 
him. In different places the creature as- 
sumes different shapes, is differently named, 
shows different qualities. In London he is 
called the ‘‘rough,”’ and varies according to 
his species. If a costermonger, he is a man 
of strange oaths and transposed aspirates ; 
who glories in a coarse blue guernsey, a flat 
cap, and a well-ciled ‘fighting -crop;” 
whose principal accomplishment is a knack 
of getting infinitely greater speed out of a 
donkey than the beast is credited with in 
those benighted lands where the costermon- 
ger is unknown ; whose prime amusement is 
a seat in the high Olympus of the Haymar- 
ket, or a box at a “penny gaff.’? He drives 
his ‘*moke’’ at a gallop through the most 
crowded thoroughfares, regardless of the 
bones of foot - passengers ; he would involve 
his machine in utter ruin rather than slacken 
his pace, and in this respect he sets the po- 
licemen at defiance, for his beast is an artful 
dodger, a very eel to the grasp of a ‘*bob- 
by.’’ Otherwise the costermonger is com- 
paratively harmless —if left severely alone ; 
for, like ‘‘cabby,’’ his sensitive nature is 
quick to take offense, and he has a fondness 
for sidewalk settlements. It is in a public 
riot that he becomes a rough in the fullest 
sense of the word ; on these occasions he is 
ever foremost. As an uprvoter of railings, 
a mobber of magistrates or ** members,”’ he 
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is paramount, If a laborer, the London 
rough frequents pot- houses and howls dis- 
cordant songs therein. This species is dan- 
gerous when drunk, and especially so to nur- 
sery- maids and their charges on lonely sub- 
urban roads. Ifa bird -catcher or dog - fan- 
cier, the rough is a subtle man; he lurks in 
the lowest quarters of the great city, in St. 
Giles’, or Whitechapel, or Seven Dials, or 
Kent Street, and is learned in all the myste- 
ries of those parts ; he speaks an unintelligi- 
ble jargon of thieves’ slang, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, his favorite drink is gin. 

On the continent similar classes are found 
in every important city, which, we regret, 
we have not space fully to describe ; such as 
the ** Schusterjungen’’—literally, ‘‘shoe-mak- 
ers’ apprentices,”’ but really all kinds of ap- 
prentices—and the ‘ Zovis,’’ or prostitutes’ 
bullies, of Berlin; the ‘* Buttjes,’? who are 
somewhat similar to the London rough, and 
the ‘* Strassenhdter,”’ who correspond to the 
“ Schusterjungen” of Hamburg, the gam- 
ins and the loafers of the faubourgs St. An- 
toine and Belleville, of Paris. 

In our Eastern States, the animal multi- 
plies and becomes more objectionable. The 
rowdy is rampant there, and is known by 
many names. Baxter, Greenwich, and Wa- 
ter streets, and the Bowery, each has its 
‘*boys,’? who are a nuisance and an of- 
fense to everybody but themselves, and 
who glory in the knowledge of the fact. 

But westward the rag - tag - and - bobtail of 
creation takes its way. In San Francisco, 
the w/tima thule of civilization, we have a 
being who possesses every bad trait, and of 
whom no good thing is known. How shall 
we describe him? His name is ‘*hoodlum.’’ 
His dress consists of a felt hat with a soft 
crown and a stiff, flat brim, a sack-coat, peg- 
top trousers, and high-heeled boots. The 
creature glories in his hair, which he wears 
long, puffed out behind, and dripping with 
grease. He is essentially a cheap creature— 
that is, to himself. His clothes are cheap, 
his tobacco is cheaper, his literature is cheap- 
est. He reads, if he can read, Sivfeen-string 
Jack, Dick Turpin, and Fack Sheppard, 
when he feels equal to heavy study; he 
prefers the Jo/ice .Vews for light reading. 
He organizes bands, and scours the streets 
at night in search wa woman to insult or a 
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Chinaman to maltreat. Under cover of a 
dark night, and with a clear field for flight, 
he has been known, when strong in numbers, 
to throw stones at a White man, and to kill 
him. He has a paramour of his own class, 
who is as bad as himself in every way. He 
defies the inefficient policeman, and the in- 
efficient policeman ignores him. And a wail 
goes up from the people because of the hood- 
lum. 

There are several popular delusions with 
regard to the hoodlums. In the first place, 
they are always spoken of and considered as 
boys—net in the slang sense of ‘‘ Bowery 
boys,’’ but as dona fide youngsters ; whereas 
they are in reality, to all intents and pur- 
poses, men. Is not a full-grown youth of 
eighteen or twenty—and many of them are 
older—as capable for mischief as a man, and 
ought he not to be treated as such? In the 
next place, they are generally thought to be 
out of work, and therefore driven to do evil 
by idleness. This is a fallacy; almost all of 
them are employed in some trade or business 
during the day. Thirdly, the hoodlums are 
looked upon as desperate animals, full of 
courage, and dangerous to meddle with—as 
barbarian hordes, who may at any moment 
take possession of the city and murder the 
inhabitants. Wrong again ; the hoodlum is 
an arrant coward and a sneak. 

Many methods of suppressing the pest have 
been suggested, but one which has been adopt- 
ed with success in other countries has scarce- 
ly been hinted at. This is the lash. The 
hoodlum has no dread of the county jail or 
of the industrial school. For moral punish- 
ment he cares not one iota, and the physical 
privations he suffers at these places is not 
much greater than at home. But let the 
whip be applied, and he would soon come to 
his senses. It costs $5,600 per month for 
cleaning the streets of San Francisco for sev- 
en months of the year, and an average of 
$2,880 for each of the other five months. If 
chain-gangs were formed to sweep the streets, 
how much of this money might be saved! 
Alas! for the long hair and the high - heeled 
boots; they would soon be no more under 
these circumstances. 

Such is the cure, but how is it about the 
prevention? It appears to us that if certain 
mothers would recognize the truth of the 
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saying that charity begins at home, a taste 
for hoodlumism would never crop out ; and 
we would likewise suggest that if certain 
horny-handed mechanics, who, ‘‘as citizens, 
have a right to be heard” regarding the study 
of Sophocles and beet-raising in our Univer- 
sity, would exert the paternal authority —or 
the paternal club, if need be —at home, the 
elder hoodlum might be taught to keep his 
hair shorter, as also his tongue, without the 
assistance of the inefficient policeman or our 
worthy police judge. 


Spiritualism. 

In two numbers of the London Fortnightly 
Review—those for May and June, 1874—Doc- 
tor Alfred Wallace, a justly distinguished 
English scientist, has affirmed and defended 
certain doctrines generally known by the 
name of ‘Spiritualism ;’’ and there now 
rises a great cry from the numerous persons 
persuaded of the truth of these doctrines, 
calling upon skeptics either to admit the truth 
and justice of the statements and conclusions 
of Doctor Wallace, or to enter at once upon 


‘such a series of personal experiments as he 


did. We respectfully reply that, speaking 
from the present state of our knowledge, 
neither of these precepts seems binding upon 
us. Granting all the importance claimed for 
this gospel, granting all the wisdom and cult- 
ure claimed for a few able men numbered 
among its apostles, we submit that the im- 
portance of spiritualism does not so much as 
equal the importance claimed for the astrol- 
ogy and the alchemy of the middle ages, 
which purported by their processes to proph- 
esy the future of men and kingdoms, to pro- 
duce incalculable riches from the meanest 
materials, and, last and greatest of all, to 
raise from the dead and make men immortal 
by divers elixirs and philosophers’ stones — 
we submit that the position held in the pres- 
ent world of science by some of the adher- 
ents of spiritualism does not for an instant 
compare, mutatis mutandis, with the over- 
whelming and almost unanimous contempo- 
rary scientific support given to the medieval 
pseudo -science mentioned above—and we 
submit that persons of plain, practical com- 
mon sense are justified now, as they were 
justified then, in refusing to trouble them- 
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selves about things that are on their face 
visionary and improbable in the extreme. 

We confess to a little prejudice in the mat- 
ter. Spurred by the marvelous stories told 
by certain very dear friends of ours, of whose 
honesty and native intelligence no doubt can 
exist in any mind, we have attended during 
five or six years many séances, both in the 
Old World and in America. Respect for the 
privacy of these meetings and for the feelings 
of these friends forbids any circumstantial or 
full expression of the results of the investiga- 
tions thus made — investigations confessedly 
limited ; for are we not warned to avoid the 
precipitancy of Lord Amberley, who retired 
from his inquiries in disgust after attending 
five séances (in which the spirit of Di Vernon 
introduced herself as a veritable historical 
character, and a Socrates appeared speaking 
doubtful English and no Greek), while we 
are desired to emulate that Doctor Sexton, 
who for fifteen years toiled through bushels 
of somewhat chaffy spiritualistic evidence be- 
fore reaching his two grains of wheat of be- 
lief? Limited, then, as our researches have 
been, and having the fear of Doctor Sexton 
before our eyes, we dare not draw any final 
conclusions, but content us with saying that 
so persistently have ‘lying ’’ and ‘‘twaddling 
spirits ’’ (these are orthodox, every-day spir- 
itualistic expressions) forced themselves upon 
us, falsely representing themselves to be the 
spirits of our nearest and dearest departed 
relatives, detailing events of a past which 
never existed and prophesying a future which 
never came, that, in simple reverence for 
the. sacred dead and as a natural precaution 
against the contamination of our own char- 
acter by familiar contact with silly or ‘‘ly- 
ing”’ spiritual ‘‘intelligences,’’ we have been 
fain to withdraw from the debasing sphere 
of their ‘*influence ’?—a sphere to which we 
do not propose returning for a fifteen years’ 
investigation with Doctor Sexton, while we 
have any other work of tolerably pressing 
importance to do. 


Scientific Notes. 

—A superb specimen of the artichoke, (Cy- 
nara scolymnus), the fleshy scales of which 
are such a favorite article of food, was ex- 
hibited lately at the Academy of Sciences by 
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Doctor H. Behr, who obtained it from a gar- 
den near the Mission. This giant measured 
over thirty -six inches in circumference, and 
was remarkably well formed and perfect in 
all its details. It affords another instance of 
the prodigality of growth which many plants 
manifest in Californian soil. 

— As an instance of the perfection to which 
the art of mounting objects for the micro- 
scope has been recently brought, it may be 
mentioned that at the last meeting of the 
Microscopical Society, one of its members, 
Mr. Hyde, exhibited a slide, which he called 
**Moller’s Type-slide of Diatoms.”” The 
size of the object was less than one-eighth of 
an inch square, and yet it contained no less 
than ninety specimens of eighty species of 
diatoms, with the names legibly and cor- 
rectly written underneath each species. When 
it is stated that Arachnoidiscus Ehrenbergii 
is one of these names, and that many others 
are of equal length, it will occasion some 
surprise as to how so much matter could pos- 
sibly be compressed in so minute a space. 
Some of these slides, containing a large pro- 
portion of the known species of diatoms, have 
been prepared by order of the United States 
Government, and will soon be accessible to 
scientists. 

—It may not be generally known that an ad- 
mirable work on the “‘Zyganide and Bomby- 
cide of North America”’ has been published 
in this city by Mr. R. H. Stretch, late coun- 
ty surveyor. The volume contains twelve 
plates, each embracing from ten to fifteen 
species, all drawn and colored by Mr. Stretch 
himself, and lithographed by Britton & Rey. 
The letter-press has been handsomely print- 
ed by Bosqui & Co., and the book itself, apart 
from its scientific value, is a credit to San 
Francisco. While receiving most flattering 
notices of his labors from fellow - workers 
in the Atlantic States and in Europe, it is 
somewhat disappointing to know that the 
publication of his work has resulted to Mr. 
Stretch in a large pecuniary loss, and pre- 
vented the continuation of what would, when 
completed, have proved a most valuable con- 
tribution to entomological science. It is yet 
to be hoped, however, that sufficient induce- 
ment may be offered to Mr. Stretch to contin- 
ue his investigations where he has left off, and 
ultimately to furnish us with figures from his 
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practiced hand of all the species of those 
beautiful moths which are known to be resi- 
dents of North America. 

— At a recent meeting of the California 
Academy of Sciences a species of the re- 
markable alcyonoid polyp Verriliia Blakei, 
(Stearns), was presented by Mr. Lawson, of 
the U. S. Coast Survey, and was obtaired by 
that gentleman in its only present known 
locality, Burrard’s Inlet, British Columbia. 
This singular animal was first scientifically 
described by Doctor Stearns, in the ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings” of the Academy for 1873, and was 
formed by him into a new genus, which he 
named after Professor Verrill, of Yale, the 
species being dedicated to Doctor Blake, of 
this city. The specimen in question has been 
preserved in pure glycerine, in a tube espe- 
cially made for its reception. It measures 
six feet six inches in length, and is remarka- 
bly perfect in all its detail, the delicate tissues 
of the polyp mass attached to the “‘ switch ’’- 
like stalks, being wonderfully free from in- 
jury. In its present condition, this speci- 
men may be said to be unique, as it is prob- 
able no museum in the world possesses so 
admirable an example of this curious and 
delicate species. 

—Mr. Aug. R. Grote has recently pub- 
lished in the ‘* Bulletin’’ of the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences, a complete cat- 
alogue of the North American species of 
the latge family of moths, known to ento- 
mologists as Noctuide. To this group be- 
long the various species of Agrotis, Hadena, 
Mamestra, etc., which, under the familiar 
names of ‘‘army-worm,”’ etc., are in their 
larva state so much dreaded by agricultur- 
ists. Mr. Grote has described a very large 
number of new forms, many of which are 
Californian, the original examples being de- 
rived from the cabinets of our San Francisco 
collectors. Too much value can not be placed 
upon these special catalogues, and Mr. Grote 
brings to his work the zeal and ability which 
distinguish the true naturalist, and by his 
profound knowledge of this difficult group 
of insects, he has reduced what previously 
was almost a chaotic mass to nearly perfect 
order. Our State, and indeed the Pacific 
coast generally, is very rich in Moctuidie, and 
by the aid of Mr. Grote’s papers, the species 
may be studied with considerable ease. 
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— Observations made at Santa Cruz, by 
Rev. S. H. Willey, concerning the weather at 
that place and the temperature of the sea- 
water: 

In 1873, surf- bathing was at its height 
about the first of August, and continued 
nearly throughout October. It often begins 
in June or July, depending on the forward- 
ness of the spring and the warmth of weath- 
er. Observations to ascertain the tempera- 
ture of the water were taken from the steps 
at the side of the powder-mill wharf on Au- 
gust 27th, 1873, and were continued, from 
time to time, at 11 o’clock A.M., the usual 
hour for bathing. The average temperature, 
deduced from thirty-three observations, taken 
through sixty - six days, was 59° Fahrenheit. 
If the observations had begun in June, they 
would, without doubt, have shown the aver- 
age temperature of the water for the whole 
season to have been at least 60°. The aver- 
age temperature of the atmosphere, deduced 
from observations taken at the same time as 
the above, was, in the shade, 61°, and in 
the open sunlight, 66°. We have means of 
comparing these records with similar ones 
taken during the bathing season last year at 
Newport, Rhode Island. The average tem- 
perature of the water there was 70°. The 
average temperature of the atmosphere, ac- 
cording to notes taken at the same place for 
several years during the bathing season, was 
also 70°; from which it appears that both the 
air and the water are about ten degrees warm- 
er in Newport, during the bathing season, 
than in Santa Cruz. Uninterrupted sunshine 
has much to do with the healthfulness and 
agreeableness of a watering-place. In this 
respect, observations show that Santa Cruz is 
peculiarly favored, for a town on the coast of 
California. This will be very clear from the 
following facts: Counting from the Ist of 
March, 1873, until November Ist, 245 days, 
covering, of course, the bathing season, 155 
days were clear all day ; only thirteen days 
were cloudy or overcast all day; seventy- 
seven days were cloudy or foggy either in 
the morning or evening, or, in a few instan- 
ces, both; and only thirteen days were noted 
as windy. 

With respect to the value of these observa- 
tions, particularly those showing the temper- 
ature of the water, Professor Henry, of the 
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Smithsonian Institution, writes to me, under 
date of April 4th, 1874, as follows: ‘*If ob- 
servations of this kind were made at different 
points along the eastern and western coasts 
of our continent, much interesting informa- 
tion would be obtained. We regret, howev- 
er, that but little has been done in this line. 
The temperature of the water depends very 
much upon the currents of the ocean. On 
the Pacific, the polar current descends along 
the coast, but not very near it, since the rev 
olution of the earth on its axis tends to throw 
it off; while on the eastern side, the polar 
current hugs the coast, and in all places not 
screened by projections, such as those on the 
southern side of Cape Cod, the water is ab- 
normally cold.” 

— The facility with which photographs are 
made «in California, or rather in San Fran- 
cisco, and their great beauty, is generally 
attributed to the clearness of the atmosphere, 
which means to the ordinary reader an ab- 
sence of floating particles of moisture, or 
other impurity, whereas the presence of this 
very condition is pre -eminently favorable to 
photography. This will be better under- 
stood by contemplating the phenomenon of 
twilight, which is due to the refraction and 
diffusion of the sun’s rays by the earth’s at- 
mosphere ; and its brilliance and duration, 
apart from the latitude, is in proportion to 
the resistance offered to the free passage of 
light through it. In like manner, the vapors 
from the Pacific passing over San Francisco, 
serve the purpose of diffusing the light, and 
producing softer and more transparent shad- 
ows than can be obtained under a clear blue 
sky. Again, the absence of a high temper- 
ature, which elsewhere brings the more vol- 
atile substances employed in photography 
almost to the boiling point, and the equal 
absence of intense cold, which, without the 
aid of artificial heat, reduces fluids to solids, 
together with the moist atmosphere which 
retards evaporation from the surface of the 
prepared plates, all contribute to render the 
labor of the photographer comparatively 
easy, and stimulate him to achieve the best 
results of which these chemical processes are 
capable. Thus it is that California was en- 
abled, at the late Photographic Convention 
held in Chicago, to carry off the prize offered 
for the best complete negatives. Let it not be 
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understood that we wish in any way to detract 
from the justly earned renown of the firm of 
Bradley & Rulofson, who, as we mentioned 
in a former number, won the medal, but as it 
might appear strange to some that we of the 
far West should achieve an art - victory in the 
East, it is well to give one important reason 
why it should be so. We are pleased to 
learn, further, that Mr. Rulofson has been 
elected President of the National Photo- 
graphic Association, which not only has for 
its object the advancement of the photo- 
graphic art, but also embodies several other 
benevolent enterprises. We can not but feel 
that Mr. Rulofson deserves our thanks for 
the able way in which he has shown that 
California keeps pace with her elder Eastern 
sisters, and we predict that under his genial 
administration the Association will thrive. 


Tue following poem was read by Mr. 
Walt. M. Fisher, before, and by invitation 
of, the Associated Alumni of the Pacific 
Coast, on the occasion of their annual meet- 
ing, held, under the presidentship of Dr. A. 
L. Stone, in the College of Letters of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, on the 
afternoon of Commencement Day, July 22d, 
1874: 

What have the masters left me 
To say or sing? 

Before I was born they bereft me 
Of everything. 


I stretch vague arms for a token, 
I cry for a sign ; 

But the silence is all unbroken, 
No hand meets mine. 


In vain we grow weary musing 
Of feats undone; 

It is long since was left no new thing 
Under the sun. 


On no key can our weak touch linger, 
No chord or note, 

Unthrilled by some mightier finger, 
Some grander throat. 


It is written, the book of the ages, 
Almost through ; 

We but blot, for the most, its pages 
With all we do; 


There, of old, is the greatest forever 
Of word and deed, 

And wisest they are that endeavor 
Simply to read— 











That stumble humble-hearted 
Along the road 

Worn wide, where the gods departed 
In triumph strode. 

a 2 . « s 

And this thing at last remains 
For us all to do, 

As the daylight falters and wanes 
And we touch no clue: 


We can see away in the azure 
The old stars bright, 
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Debris of the ancient glacier 
Of on-passed light — 


Can follow through toil and danger 
Where the light guides ; 

Can hope to reach somewhere a manger 
Where a Christ hides. 


Yea, seeking the best and truest, 
We below 

May hope to shine one day the newest 
Of souls that know. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
By George Eliot. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & é . 

Everyone now knows of the quiet, scholar- 
ly woman with the plain face and figure but 
wonderfully expressive eyes, who was born 
Miss Marian Evans, who wrote and writes 
under the pseudonym George Eliot, and who 
is to-day Mrs. G. H. Lewes. Now forty-five 
years of age, she is held, by the almost unan- 
imous consent of the best - known critics, to 
be the first among living English novelists. 
The quality of her poetry is, however, a mat- 
ter of dispute, and her Spanish Gypsy, the 
best known and most widely celebrated of 
her poems, has been the cause of some ex- 
ceedingly bitter disputes on the part of vari- 
ous reviewers. Leaving for the present this 
question of poetical merit or demerit, we 
proceed to give some idea of the contents of 
the volume before us— a little volume made 
up of ten poems of varying length, subject, 
and measure ; of which the first and on the 
whole the most finished, unified, and pleas- 
ing as a work of art, is that named by the 
authoress Zhe Legend of Fubal. This poem 
takes for its scene that old, wonderful, ante- 
diluvian world so charmingly painted by the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; not the drowsy world of 
Adam and Eve and Seth in the neighborhood 
of Eden, but that deeper -chested, stronger- 
breathing world away to the east, whither the 
accursed Cain and his wife had turned their 
weary feet, and where they had become the 
parents of a great family, and laid the foun- 
dations of a great pastoral civilization — for 





Cain seems never to have tilled the ground 
after he was driven out from his first estate, 
nor is there any mention of agriculture among 
the employments chosen by his descendants. 
It is the unfolding and growth of this civili- 
zation —attributed in divers of its branches to 
the three sons of Lamech—and above all 
the unfolding of the culture, taste, and of 
the artist-soul in the person of Jubal, that 
this **legend’’ describes. Where, exactly, 
the wandering Cain had finally settled the 
story does not pretend to say: 

** Some think he came at last to Tartary, 
And some to Ind ; but, howsoever it be, 
His staff he planted where sweet waters ran, 
And in that home of Cain the Arts began.” 


Genius and effort slumbered long, how- 
ever; life was at the first little more than a 
lotus -eater’s dream; the generations 


“ Labored gently, as a maid who weaves 

Her hair in mimic mats, and pauses oft 

And strokes across her hand the tresses soft. 
+ . * * * * 

Man’s life was spacious in the early world: 

It paused, like some slow ship with sail unfurled 

Waiting in seas by scarce a wavelet curled ; 

Beheld the slow star-paces of the skies, 

And grew from strength to strength through centuries; 

Saw infant trees fill out their giant limbs, 

And heard a thousand times the sweet birds’ marriage- 
hymns,” 


None but the father Cain knew of the aw- 
ful fact of death, or knew what the dark 
brand upon his forehead meant; the old man 
kept the secret of it: 


“ He said, ‘ My happy offspring shall not know 
That the red life from out a man may flow 
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When smitten by his brother.’ True, his race 
Bore, each one stamped upon his new-born face, 
A copy of the brand no whit less clear ; 

But every mother held that little copy dear.” 


There came, however, a memorable day 
in which strong Lamech, 


** Hurling stones in mere athletic joy,” 


struck and killed one of his children. Every 
means was tried in vain to waken the slain 
youth from his strange sleep ; but no play- 
thing, no tender cry had power to rouse him 
more. An anxious, wondering throng gath- 
ered about the boy, 


«* Till their father, Cain, 

Parted the press, and said, ‘ He will not wake; 
This is the endless sleep. 

* * + * * * 
Though we live for countless moons, at last 
We and all ours shall die like summers past. 
This is Jehovah's will, and He is strong ; 
I thought the way I traveled was too long 
For Him to follow me: my thoughts were vain! 
He walks unseen, but leaves a track of pain ; 
Pale Death His foot-print is, and He will come again!” 


No more dreaming for the world! Were 
it not well to trample down the lotus and 
turn to the bread of sorrow and the water of 
affliction ; were it not well to do something 
somehow, to work while it is yet day, since 
there too evidently approaches a night in 
which no man can work? 


“ And a new spirit from that hour came o’er 
The race of Cain: soft idlesse was no more, 
But even the sunshine had a heart of care, 
Smiling with hidden dread—a mother fair 
Who folding to her breast a dying child 
Beams with feigned joy that but makes sadness mild. 

* * * * * *, 
Now glad Content by clutching Haste was torn, 
And Work grew eager, and Device was born. 

* * * * . * 
They said, ‘ There comes a night when all too late 
The mind shall long to prompt the achieving hand, 
The eager thought, behind closed portals stand 
And the last wishes to the mute lips press 
Buried ere death in silent helplessness. 
Then while the soul its way with sound can cleave, 
And while the arm is strong to strike and heave, 
Let soul and arm give shape that will abide 
And rule above our graves, and power divide 
With that great god of day, whose rays must bend 
As we shall make the moving shadows tend.’” 


Highest in this new kingdom of effort stood 
the sons of Lamech, ‘heroes of their race.”’ 
Jabal, the eldest, betook himself to the per- 


fecting of the pastoral life, to the domestica- 
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tion of various animals and the collection of 
flocks and herds. Tubal -Cain, the second, 
was a born mechanic and artisan, a born king 
of matter. Restless to seize, to subdue, to 
fashion and mold, not so much to his needs 
as to his will, all substance, he called to his 
assistance fire ; he 


*« Yoked it with stones that bent the flaming spire 
And made it roar in prisoned servitude 

Within the furnace, till with force subdued 

It changed all forms he willed to work upon, 

Till hard from soft, and soft from hard he won. 
The pliant clay he molded as he would, 

And, laughed with joy when ’mid the heat it stood 
Shaped as his hand had chosen, while the mass 
That from his hold, dark, obstinate, would pass, 
He drew all glowing from the busy heat, 

All breathing as with life that he could beat 

With thundering hammer, making it obey 

His will creative, like the pale soft clay. 

Each day he wrought, and better than he planned— 
Shape breeding shape beneath his restless hand. 

( The soul without still helps the soul within, 

And its deft magic ends what we begin).” 


Soon all about and within the tents of Cain 
the sounds of industry were rife ; each per- 
son sought his task, and found and did it. 
Nay, there was one exception: Jubal, with 
the artist and singer’s heart, found no delight 
in herds, or in flocks, or in the handling of 
tools. He used to gaze indeed upon the 
ringing hammer of his brother Tubal, but it 
was with a strange, far-off interest, till at last 

“* His eyes, 
No longer following its fall or rise, 
Seemed glad with something that they could not see, 
But only listen to—some melody, 
Wherein dumb longings inward speech had found.” 

Music was struggling to its birth in Jubal, 
music and all its poetry of tone and thought; 
the artist-soul at last had found its mission. 
He made a lyre, and 
* Alone amid the hills at first he tried 
His winged song ; then with adoring pride 
And bridegroom’s joy at leading forth his bride,” 
he sought again his people, where they rest- 
ed at evening upon the ground, satisfied with 
honey and the flesh of juicy fruits and nuts; he 

“« There mid the throng, 
Where the blank space was, poured a solemn song, 
Touching his lyre to full harmonic throb 
And measured pulse.” 

And then a tide of new and strange emo- 
tions poured in upon the tribe of Cain. The 
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old branded man who had lived six hundred 
years dreamed dimly backward 

** Through the traveled days, 
Till in the clear light he paused, and felt the sun 
That warmed him when he was a little one ; 
Knew that true heaven, the recovered past, 
The dear small Known amid the Unknown vast, 
And in that heaven wept.” 

But the thoughts of younger hearers swept 
toward the future, lit and revealed by a new 
glory and light; the sweet,compelling rhythm 
stole from ears to limbs; the dance was 
born: 

** The youths and maidens both alike long-tressed, 
By grace-inspiring melody possessed, 
Rose in slow dance.” 

Jubal was far, however, from being satis- 
fied ; a hunger for broader feeling and sensa- 
tion, for new acquirement, was upon him; he 
was weary, too, even of his own strains ev- 
erywhere bandied about and repeated by im- 
itators more or less unworthy : 

“* Hearing myself,’ he said, ‘hems in my life, 

And I will get me to some far-off land, 

Where higher mountains under heaven stand 

And touch the blue at rising of the stars, 

Whose song they hear where no rough mingling mars. 
The great clear voices.” 


So he made himself 2 raft and traveled 
with the stream, southward, for many leagues 
into the region inhabited by the race of Seth. 
In many new lands he left the heritage of his 
song, but found no resting-place, no goal for 
his fast-wearying hopes and feet; he reached 
at last the sea: 

* He thought, ‘ The world is great, but I am weak, 

And where the sky bends is no solid peak 

To give me footing, but instead, this main 

Like myriad maddened horses thundering o’er the 
plain. 


*** New voices come to me where’er I roam, 
My heart too widens with its widening home: 
But song grows weaker and the heart must break 
For lack of voice or fingers that can wake 
The lyre’s full answer ; nay, its chords were all 
Too few to mect the growing spirit’s call, 

The former songs seem little, yet no more 

Can soul, hand, voice, with interchanging lore 
Tell what the earth is saying unto me : 

The secret is too great, | hear confusedly. 


*** No farther will I travel: once again 
My brethren I will see, and that fair plain 
Where I and song were born. 
* * * * * * 
a My tribe remembering 
Will cry, ‘Lis he!’ and run to grect me welcom- 


ing. 
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Leaving his old lyre as his ransom with 
the new friends that held him so dear, he 
turned his steps homeward. It was a long 
way he had to travel back, he was well 
stricken in years, time and weariness had left 
their mark upon him: 

“The unresting soul had worn itself quite bare 
Of beauteous token, as the outworn might 

Of oaks slow dying, gaunt in summer’s light. 
His full deep voice toward thinnest treble ran : 
He was the rune-writ story of a man.” 


The hoary pilgrim staggered on, and 
months were added to the tale of centuries 
that separated him from the friends and com- 
panions of his youth and middle age. At 
last the old dim eyes began to partly recog- 
nize the long-ago familiar scenes ; the totter- 
ing feet struck into what had been the nar- 
row path by which they left their native city, 
a path that had now become ‘‘a broad far- 
stretching paven road,’ leading to a mighty 
centre of population and wealth. As the 
old singer went forward sore oppressed with 
heat and travel, he came upon a fair new- 
raised temple by the way -side, and unable 
to go farther flung himself down to rest be- 
side it upon the dusty, withered grass. Sud- 
denly he heard a sound of music : 


** He listened : the sweet mingled difference 

With charm alternate took the meeting sense ; 

Then bursting like some shield-broad lily red, 

Sudden and near the trumpet’s notes out-spread, 

And soon his eyes could see the metal flower, 

Shining upturned, out on the morning pour 

Its incense audible ; could see a train 

From out the street slow-winding on the plain 

With lyres and cymbals, flutes and psalteries, 

While men, youths, maids, in concert sang to these 

With various throat, or in succession poured, 

Orin full volume mingled. But one word 

Ruled each recurrent rise and answering fall, 

As when the multitudes adoring call 

On some great name divine, their common soul, 

The common necd, love, joy, that knits them in one 
whole. 

The word was ‘Jubal!’ . . . ‘Jubal’ filled the air, 

And seemed to ride aloft, a spirit there.” 


The temple that he lay beside had been 
raised to him, the people had come out to 
worship the memory of him, the creator of 
music and of song. It was too much; he 
could not restrain his proud, full heart, but 
leaped up, 

“ And, with a strength that was but strong desire, 


Cried, ‘I am Jubal, 1! I. . made the lyre!’"’ 
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Thou! O wanderer, learn that it is not 
thee men worship, but another Jubal, glori- 
fied by time and imagination. These men 
know thee not; thy bodily self has passed 
out of all memory or is enshrined there as 
something calm and grand and ever young. 
Poor, broken-bodied, miserable old man, be- 
gone, or mockery will not be all thy punish- 
ment: 


“ Anger in front saw profanation near. 
* * * . * * 
Two rushed upon him: two, the most devout 
In honor of great Jubal, thrust him out, 
And beat him with their flutes. "Twas little need ; 
He strove not, cried not, but with tottering speed, 
As if the scorn and howls were driving wind 
That urged his body, serving so the mind 
Which could but shrink and yearn, he sought the 
screen 
Of thorny thickets, and there fell unseen. 
The immortal name of Jubal filled the sky, 
While Jubal lonely laid him down to die. 
He said within his soul, ‘ This is the end!’ 
* * * * * * 
*Is the day sinking? Softest coolness springs 
From something round me: dewy shadowy wings 
Inclose me all around—no, not above— 
Is moonlight there? I see a face of love, 
Fair as sweet music when my heart was strong : 
Yea—art thou come again to me, great Song?’ 


“ The face bent over him like silver night 

In long-remembered summers ; that calm light 
Of days which shine in firmaments of thought, 
That past unchangeable, from change still wrought. 
And there were tones that with the vision blent : 
He knew not if that gaze the music sent, 
Or music that calm gaze.” 

7 + . . * * 
*** Jubal.’ the face said, ‘I am thy loved Past, 
The soul that makes thee one from first to last. 
lam the angel of thy life and death, 
Thy outbreathed being drawing its last breath. 
Am I not thine alone, a dear dead bride 
Who blest thy lot above all men’s beside? 
Thy bride whom thou wouldst never change, nor take 
Any bride living, for the dead one’s sake?’ 

* * * * * * 
The words seemed melting into symphony, 
The wings upbore him, and the gazing song 
Was floating him the heavenly space along, 
Where mighty harmonies all gently fell 
Through veiling vastness, like the far-off bell, 
Till, ever onward through the choral blue, 
He heard more faintly aud more faintly knew, 
Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 
The All-creating Presence for his grave.” 


So ends the Legend of Fubal, somewhat 
coldly —in our judgment the finest poem of 
the present collection. Time and space fail 
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us to sum up before our readers the remain- 
der of the volume with anything like the 
completeness we have examined this first 
portion. Agatha, the second poem, is a quiet 
and life-like but somewhat uninteresting 
picture of a German peasant woman, an old 
maid, who devoted her humble, uneventful 
life to devotion and to doing good to those 
poorer and more helpless than herself. 


The third poem, Armgart, is finer than 
Agatha, and indeed, in the opinion of many, is 
superior to the Legend of Fubal. Its scene 
is also laid in Germany: Armgart, a young, 
tall, plain- faced prima donna, is introduced 
to us just after her début before the public. 
She has taken the theatre by storm; she is 
thrilled with the joy and pride of her tri- 
umph. Graf Dornberg, her lover, speak- 
ing with the lame girl Walpurga, the friend 
and companion of the singer, asks: 


“Ts it most her voice 
Subdues us? or her instinct exquisite, 
Informing each old strain with some new grace, 
Which takes our sense like any natural good? 
Or most her spiritual energy, 
That sweeps us in the current of her song?” 


WALPURGA, 


“I know not. Losing either, we should lose 
That whole we call our Armgart. For herself, 
She often wonders what her life had been 
Without that voice for channel to her soul. 

She says, it must have leaped through all her limbs— 
Made her a Manad—made her snatch a brand, 
And fire some forest, that her rage might mount 
In crashing roaring flames through half a land, 
Leaving her still and patient for a while. 

* Poor wretch!’ she says of any murderess— 

* The world was cruel, and she could not sing : 

I carry my revenges in my throat ; 

I love in singing, and am loved again.’” 


The Graf is not wholly pleased, however, 
with this state of affairs; naturally enough 
he wishes the woman whom he would make 
his wife to leave the stage for the hearth-side. 
Just as naturally, the singer rejects the pro- 
posal almost with scorn, and despite the as- 
surances of her lover that he would be hers 
in whatever event, she rejects him, too: 

“Tam an artist by my birth— 
By the same warrant that 1 am a woman: 
Nay, in the added rarer gift I see 
Supreme vocation: if a conflict comes, 
Perish—no, not the woman, but the joys 
Which men make narrow by their narrowness. 
O, 1am happy! The great masters write 
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For women’s voices, and great Music wants me! 
I need not crush myself within a mold 
Of theory called nature: I have room 
To breathe and grow unstunted. 
+ * * * * * 
O, I can live unmated, but not live 
Without the bliss of singing to the world, 
And feeling all my world respond to me.” 


One day a great blow falls on Armgart ; 
a throat disease destroys her voice, as far as 
the stage is concerned, forever. She is al- 
most mad, she raves upon the doctor that 
saved her life: 

“O, you stand 

And look compassionate now, but when death came 
With mercy in his hands, you hindered him. 
I did not choose to live and have your pity. 
You never told me, never gave me choice 
To die a singer, lightning-struck, unmaimed, 
Or live what you would make me with your cures 
A self-accursed with consciousness of change, 
A mind that lives in nought but members lopped, 
A power turned to pain—as meaningless 
As letters fallen asunder that once made 
A hymn of rapture. O, I had meaning once, 
Like day and sweetest air. What am I now? 
The millionth woman in superfluous herds.” 


She would kill herself; she refuses to see 
the Graf, who, truth to say, here takes his 
farewell coolly enough; she mourns for her 
lost power and will not be comforted. Wal- 
purga, the deformed girl, turns at last indig- 
nantly upon Armgart, and asks whether she 
has ever thought of her and of that multitude 
of commonplace persons, whose only lot in 
the world is to administer to the happiness 
of others; whose only hope is a little love 
in return : 

“The wheels might scathe 
A myriad destinies—nay, must perforce ; 
But yours they must keep clear of ; just for you 
The seething atoms through the firmament 
Must bear a human heart—which you had not! 
For what is it to you that women, men, 
Plod, faint, are weary, and espouse despair 
Of aught but fellowship? Save that you spurn 
To be among them? Now, then, you are lame— 
Maimed as you said, and leveled with the crowd: 
Call it new birth—birth from that monstrous Self 
Which, smiling down upon a race oppressed, 
Says, ‘ All is good, for I am throned at ease.’ 
Dear Armgart—nay, you tremble—I am cruel.” 


But Armgart has a good strong human 
heart under all; she feels the justice of poor 
Walpurga’s rebuke ; she will ‘bury her 
dead joy :” 
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“O, it is hard 
To take the little corpse, and lay it low, 
And say, ‘Nore misses it but me.’ 


Shesings ... 
I mean Paulina sings Fidelio, 
And they will welcome her to-night.”’ 


How Lisa loved the King is a happy adap- 
tation, filled in with delicate touches, of a 
well-known story from Boccaccio. Lisa, a 
tender little Palerman maid, with a ‘soul 
that trembled in the lustrous might of slow 
long eyes,”’ sickened for love, innocent love, 
of Pedro, King of Aragon, who had just 
driven the French from Italy. The king 
heard of the romantic passion through his 
favorite musician, and, escorted by all his 
retinue, visited the poor child, and healed 
her by sympathy and wise advice. She mar- 
ried afterward a certain worthy Perdicone, 
who had long loved her; King Pedro with 
his queen attending and honoring the wed- 
ding feast. 


“*Such deeds made subjects loyal in that land : 

They joyed that one so worthy to command, 

So chivalrous and gentle, had become 

The King of Sicily, and filled the room 

Of Frenchmen, who abused the Church’s trust, 

Till, in a righteous vengeance on their lust, 

Messina rose, with God, and with the dagger’s thrust.” 


A Minor Prophet is a charming poem in 
its way, impregnated in the first part with 
the humor and irony that give such a charm 
to the prose works of George Eliot. The 
minor prophet himself, Elias Baptist Butter- 
worth, is just such a mild, swift- talking, 
hair - brained reformer, as we are all familiar 
with ; one on whom ‘a little learning” has 
had its proverbial effect; whe bores you 
about Thought - atmospheres, or Milleniums, 
or Vegetarianism, or some other 7s; whose 
little facet of truth or sham-truth shines with 
more light before his eyes than the great 
universe and all its circling suns. Leaving 
‘*Elias in his seer’s mantle,’’ the authoress 
closes with a magnificent description of faith: 


“* Faith is strong 
Only when we are strong, shrinks when we shrink. 
It comes when music stirs us and the chords 
Moving on some grand climax shake our souls 
With influx new that makes new energies. 
It comes in swellings of the heart and tears 
That rise at noble and at gentle deeds— 
At labors of the master-artist’s hand, 
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Which, trembling, touches to a finer end, 
Trembling before an image seen within. 

It comes in moments of heroic love, 

Unjealous joy in joy not made for us— 

In conscious triumph of the good within 

Making us worship goodness that rebukes. 

Even our failures are a prophecy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 

After that fair and true we can not grasp ; 

As patriots who seem to die in vain 

Make liberty more sacred by their pangs. 
Bresentiment of better things on earth 

Sweeps in with every force that stirs our souls 

To admiration, self-renouncing love, 

Or thoughts, like light, that bind the world in one: 
Sweeps like the sense of vastness, when at night 
We hear the roll and dash of waves that break 
Nearer and nearer with the rushing tide, 
Which rises to the level of the cliff 
Because the wide Atlantic rolls behind 
Throbbing respondent to the far-off orbs. 


” 


The volume is unfinished, but we are 
forced to end this review. The judgment 
can find hardly a single argument to urge 
against these poems ; that it, however, being 
if anything prejudiced in advance in favor of 
the author of Adam Bede and of Afiddle- 
march, should be inclined to seek for such 
an argument, is portentous. These present 
poems abound with examples of subtile far- 
eaching thought, of skillful eloquence, of 
elaborate painting ; but there is a coldness 
in them that everywhere chills and depresses. 
George Eliot turns out exquisite work. Her 
armory contains weapons fit almost for an 
Achilles—but no thunderbolts, smitten flam- 
ing, all-conquering, from the highest forge of 
all. At times indeed we seem to catch the 
whiter flash than that of steel; we strain our 
eyes, but there comes again the old cold 
gleam. In her handling we miss the master- 
hammer and the mighty ring of its stroke ; 
we catch too plainly the grating of the file, 
the ever-palpable file that jarred on the 
music of Pope, that killed the poetry of 
Swift, aad that is yet so strangely pleasant 
in the diamond -edged handiwork of Emer- 
son. To be short, the poetry of George 
Eliot seems to bear the same relation to such 
poetry as that of Sappho and of Mrs. Brown- 
ing that morality bears to religion according 
to the definition of Matthew Arnold: ‘ Re- 
ligion,’’? he says, ‘‘is morality touched by 
emotion.”’ er verses flow onward with all 
the breadth and depth and power and beauty 
of a mighty — glacier. 
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THE LiFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 
VELD, ADVOCATE OF HOLLAND; with a 
view of the primary causes and movements 
of the Thirty Years’ War. By John Loth- 
rop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. In two vol- 
umes, with illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

It is not our purpose, nor would our space 
permit us, to follow John of Barneveld and 
his adversary —as we must now call him — 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, through the few 
eventful years immediately succeeding the 
conclusion of the Twelve Years’ Truce. The 
soldier’s occupation was gone, and consider- 
ing this to be the fault of Barneveld, he add- 
ed it to his list of grievances and gathered 
more spite. What the statesman labored so 
hard to build up he took pains to pull down, 
and in too many instances he succeeded. 
Nor did the means he used to effect his ends 
accord with a soldier’s character. He did 
not scruple to blacken the character of his 
ancient friend and benefactor, and even to 
accuse him of conspiring to deliver the Prov- 
inces into the hand of Spain again. 

Let us turn to the death, it might almost 
be called the murder, of Barneveld, and 
briefly review the causes which more imme- 
diately led to it. As was the case with near- 
ly all the wars and intestine broils of the six- 
teenth century, a raving and rending of fa- 
natics, under the name of a religious struggle, 
formed an element of the contest between the 
adherents of the stadholder and those of 
the advocate. Though the progress of the 
Reformation led to measures favorable to 
civil liberty, yet religious liberty was the 
growth of institutions and habits of thought 
which found no favor in the eyes of the lead- 
ers of the secession from the Church of Rome, 
many of whom, both in theory and practice, 
were far from tolerant. This was particular- 
ly the case in the Netherlands, where the 


change in religion was effected in opposition 


to the civil magistrate. Barneveld incurred 
the hatred of the Calvinists and of the major- 
ity of the people by advocating the promo- 
tion of liberty of conscience throughout the 
Provinces, and by his open protection of Ar- 
minius in the controversy between that di- 
vine and his antagonist, Gomar, whose cause 
Maurice as warmly espoused. The quarrel 
reached its climax when Barneveld resolute- 
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ly opposed the calling of the celebrated Syn- 
od of Dordtrecht, at which the point at issue 

between the Arminians and Gomarites was 

to be finally settled. This point was simply 

whether any other form of religion save that 

of the church of Geneva should be tolerated 

in the Provinces. Barneveld opposed the 

calling of the synod on the ground that by 

the articles of union each province had the 

right to settle its own ecclesiastical affairs. 

But the synod did meet, in spite of all oppo- 

sition. The great John Bogerman, learned 

in all the lore of the Calvinists, he who signed 

himself ‘* Johannes Bogermanus Pastor Eccle- 

sie Leowardensis, Synodi Dortrechtane Pre- 

ses,’’ with fierce, handsome face, beak and 
eye of a bird of prey, and a deluge of curly 
brown beard reaching to his waist, took his 
seat as president. Short work was made 
with the Arminians. They and their Five 
Points were soon thrust into outer darkness. 

It was established beyond all gainsaying that 
two forms of Divine worship in one country 
were forbidden by God’s Word, and that 
henceforth by Netherland law there could 
be but one religion— namely, the reformed 
or Calvinistic creed. It was settled that one 
portion of the Netherlanders and of the rest 
of the human race had been expressly creat- 
ed by the Deity to be forever damned, and 
another portion to be eternally blessed. On 
the 23d of April, 1619, the canons were sign- 
ed by all the members of the synod. Ar- 
minians were pronounced heretics, schismat- 
ics, teachers of false doctrines. They were 
declared incapable of filling any clerical or 
academical post. No man thenceforth was 
to teach children, lecture to adolescents, or 
preach to the mature, unless a subscriber to 
the doctrines of the unchanged, unchangea- 
ble, orthodox church. On the 3oth of April 
and 1st of May, the Netherland Confession 
and the Heidelberg Catechism were declared 
to be infallible. No change was to be pos- 
sible in either formulary. 

Some months previous to this, Barneveld 
had been arrested, by order of Prince Mau- 
rice, while on his way to the Assembly of 
the States of Holland; since then he had 
been imprisoned. Nearly seven months he 
had sat with no charge brought against him. 
This was in itself a gross violation of the 
laws of the land, for, according to all the an- 
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cient charters of Holland, it was provided 
that accusations should follow within six 

weeks of arrest, or that the prisoner should 

go free. But the arrest itself was so great a 

violation of law that respect for it was hard- 

ly to be expected in the subsequent proceed- 

ings. At length, on the 7th of March, the 

trial of the great advocate began. To judge 
him a board of twenty - four commissioners 
was appointed by the States-General, twelve 
from Holland and two from each of the other 
six provinces. This, like the rest of the 
tragic farce, was unconstitutional and illegal. 

He was in no sense a subject of or amenable 
to the States-General; his real sovereigns 
were the states of his own Province of Hol- 
land, and no others. It was a packed 
tribunal. Several of the commissioners, like 
Pauw and Muis, for example, were personal 
enemies of Barneveld. Many of them were 
totally ignorant of law. Some of them knew 
not a word of any language but their moth- 
er-tongue, although much of the law which 
they were to administer was written in Lat- 
in. Before such a court the foremost citi- 
zen of the Netherlands, the first living states- 
man of Europe, was brought, day by day, 
during a period of nearly three months; com- 
ing down -stairs from the mean and desolate 
room where he was confined, to the comfort- 
able apartment below, which had been fitted 
up for the commission. 

There was no bill of indictment, no ar- 
raignment, no counsel. There were no wit- 
nesses, no arguments. The court-room con- 
tained, as it were, only a prejudiced and par- 
tial jury to pronounce both on law and fact, 
without a judge to direct them, or advocates 
to sift testimony and contend for or against 
the prisoner’s guilt. The process, for it 
could not be called a trial, consisted of a vast 
series of rambling and tangled interrogato- 
ries reaching over a space of forty years, 
without apparent connection or relevancy, 
skipping fantastically about from one period 
to another, back and forth, with apparently 
no intent other than to puzzle the prisoner, 
throw him off his balance, and lead him into 
sel f-contradiction. 

Barneveld defended himself nobly. He 
protested against the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings and the jurisdiction of the tribunal. 

He justified his course in a manner which 
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must have availed with honorable and just 
men. He brought up point after point clear- 
ly and distinctly. But his defense is too 
long for us to give in full, and in no other 
way can justice be done to it. Mr. Motley’s 
style is at its best here, and the reader can 
not do better than peruse the original. But 
nothing could save him ; his fate was settled 
in the minds of his judges before he uttered 
a word ; they wanted his life, not his justifi- 
cation. He was found guilty and sentenced 
to be taken to the Binnenhof, and there to be 
executed with the sword that death might 
follow, and all his property was declared 
confiscated. On the 14th of May, 1619, Bar- 
neveld was beheaded on a scaffold erected 
in the Binnenhof at the Hague, in the seven- 
ty-second year of his life. He met his death 
with all the calmnes$ he had shown through 
life. Thus ended a long and busy career 
devoted to the service of his country, and 
of such is the gratitude of nations. 


A VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES, ETC. 
By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt, author of “A 
Woman’s Poems.’’ Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

There are poets, and again there are po- 
ets. There are the masters, for whom no 
power of expression can be too subtile, no 
word -etching too delicate, no jewel ‘‘five- 
words long’’ too rare; there are their ad- 
mirers, who hear and wonder and would fain 
do likewise; who do not always imitate, and 
who occasionally surprise us with a flash of 
the true fire; and there are the rhymesters, 
of whom God forbid we should speak fur- 
ther. To the second class belongs the au- 
thor of the volume of poems before us. Mrs. 
Piatt has a charm and a womanliness in her 
manner that is most refreshing, but true po- 
etic genius Mrs. Piatt has not. Her favorite 
metre, or, at least, the metre most frequent 
in her present work, is, in our judgment, not 
happy. Mrs. Piatt is certainly no plagiarist; 
on the contrary, she is possibly a little too 
original. A certain striving after epigram is 
evident—a certain over-eagerness to slip the 
‘§jewels” before mentioned over the ‘‘stretch- 
ed forefinger of all Time.’’ Yet the author 
occasionally hits her mark; she says very 
prettily some very pretty things. 
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The first poem, which gives its name to 
the collection, though it is only some twenty 
six -line stanzas long, is one of the best in 
the book. The writer calls it ‘The Fable of 
a Household,”’ and it illustrates the danger 
and unwisdom of leaving a pleasant home in 
search of a pleasanter. The woman is rep- 
resented as discontented and restless; she 
urges departure from the rocky shore that is 
their home : 

««* Will you waver here ? 
As wild and lonesome as the things 
Which hold their wet nests, year by year, 
In these poor rocks, are we. Their wings 
Grow restless—wheretore not our feet? 
That which is strange is sweet.’” 


The man is reluctant and fearful; he answers 
well : 


*«* That which we know is sweeter yet. 
Do we not love the near Earth more 
Than the far Heaven? Does not Regret 
Walk with us, always, from the door 
That shuts behind us, though we leave 
Not much to make us grieve?’” 


As might be expected, she prevails, and 
they set sail for the Fortunate Isles. Too 
late his doubts are confirmed, too late she 
sees her error, too late the passengers repine: 


««* The Fortunate Isles?’ one other cried ; 
* You knew we were not sailing there! 
They lie far back across the tide. 
Their cliffs are gray, and wet, and bare ; 
And quiet people ir their soil 
Are still content to toil. 


* * Toward shining snakes, toward fair dumb birds, 
Toward fever hiding in the spice, 
We: voyaged.’ But his tropic words 
Dropped icy upon hearts of ice. 
The lonesome gulf to which they passed 
Had shown the Truth at last.” 


Many of Mrs. Piatt’s poems are very child- 
ish, both in sentiment and construction—so 
much so, indeed, as to almost come within 
the order of nursery rhymes ; nor must it be 
thought that we mistake simplicity for child- 
ishness. Some verses of a piece called “If 
I were a Queen”? merit notice. The first 
verse, for example, is neat and pretty : 

*** But if you were a queen?’ you said, 
Well, then I think my favorite page 
Should have a yellow, restless head, 
And be just your own pretty age. 
So sweet in violet velvet, he 
Should tend my butterflies in herds, 
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Or help that belted knight, the bee, 
Win honey, or make little birds 
Some little songs to sing for me— 
If I were a queen.” 


**I want it Yesterday” is another pretty 
little poem. As much, and no more, may 
be said of ‘* To- morrow,”’ ‘‘ Baby or Bird,”’ 
**Flight,’’ and several others. But at the 
very end of the book, Mrs. Piatt has an 
agreeable surprise in store for us. ‘‘ Life or 
Love”? is, in our opinion, worth all the other 
poems in the book. The author has done 
well to place it last, for the reader who has 
patiently read the rest of the work will at 
length find his perseverance well rewarded. 
An Eastern queen mourns for her departed 
lord, and will not be comforted. 


** All night, with the moon, she watches and weeps; 
No song in her ear is sweet. 
All day, like the dead king’s shadow, she keeps 
Her place at the dead king’s feet.” 


Her heart is broken, her beauty is waning. 
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In vain the physician implores her to drink 
one drop of the charmed drug that would 
restore her health and beauty. He entreats: 


* * Your beauty is worth all other things 
The insolent gods have seen. 
It should not fade—for a thousand kings. 
You shall be forever the queen.’ 


** And closer the master held the charm : 
“It is life, O Queen, that I bring.’ 
She’ reached the cup with a wandering arm : 
* Is it life for my lord, the king?’ 


«« « Nay, the king will not drink wine to-day. 
There is one drop here—for you. 
O, listen, and keep your beauty, I pray, 
While the sweet world keeps the dew. 


** *For you new lovers shall always rise ; 
And the lords and princes near, 
With the sunrise-light in their Persian eyes, 
Stood, jeweled and still, to hear. 


***O, what were life to the lonely—what? 
It is love I would have you bring, 

And love in this widowed world is not! 
Let me go to my lord, the king.’” 
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